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THE MEETING OF THE LANDLORDS. 


How do the Landlords “ come down on” the Act? 

Here they come hurrying, there they come 
scurrying, 

Their minds about destiny dreadfully worry- 


ing; 
With big “ Resolutions” and plaints against 
“ Wrong,” 
They hasten along, more sounding than strong. 
Posing, and glosing, 
Dread dangers disclosing, 
And hinting that Providence sure must be 
dozing. 
Blaming, and shaming, 
Declaiming, and flaming, 
And large “Compensation” commandingly 
claiming. 
Sobbing, and throbbing, 
*Gainst Radical robbing, 
Sighing and crying ; 
Rack-renting denying 
With stinging jobation 
About confiscation, : 
And much botheration 
About Valuation ; ~ 
Spouting, and flouting, and doubting ; 
Denouncing, and bouncing, and flouncing ; 
And fluttering, and muttering, and sputtering ; 
And swearing repairing the past is uptearing 
Society's-self from its basis and bearing ; 
And flaring, and blaring, and simple souls 
scaring 
By wild elocution 
About Revolution ; 
Proclaiming that Law is now putting a stopper 
On Property’s game in a manner improper ; 
That Civilization is coming a cropper. 
So the Landlords galore, 
Like Cassandras, deplore, 
And down on the Land Act like Cataracts pour, 
O’er and o’er, o’er and o’er, 
‘With a mighty uproar. 
While the World says, — “ We've heard all this 
shindy before!” 
Punch. 





AFTER MANY DAYS. 


Dear heart! you beat beside my own, 
That night we faced the valley view, 
And marked the moon against the blue 
Rise slowly, while a gentle moan 
Sobbed slowly through the elms and died 
Away to silence, as the wide 
Fair landscape all grew silver-strown, 


Here is the scene unchanged! Above 
Sails still the moon that saw our love, 
The same stars shine, the same trees sigh, 
The same clear sky is spread on high, 
The same fair vistas frontwards lie ; 
But you, not even know I weep, 
So far away, so sound asleep. 
St. James’s Gazette. 


H. H. v. S. 





SONG. 


STAY, sweet day, for thou art fair, 
Fair, and full, and calm; 

Crowned, through all thy golden hours, 

With Love's brightest, richest flowers, 

Strong in Faith’s unshaken powers, 
Blest in Hope’s pure balm. 


Stay, what chance and change may wait 
As you glide away ; 

Now is all so glad and bright ; 

Now we breathe in sure delight ; 

Now we laugh in fate’s despite ; 
Stay with us, sweet day. 


Ah, she cannot, may not stop ; 
All things must decay ; 
Then with heart, and head, and will, 
Take the joy that lingers still, 
Prize the pause,in wrong and ill, 
Prize the passing day. 
All The Year Round. 


A WIND FROM THE SEA. 


THE blue above, the sheep-shorn grass be- 
neath, 
Over the shoulder of the Down we sped, 
And saw the picture of the world outspread 
Where Solent winds beyond the purple heath, 
And sudden, waked as by the salt-sea breath, 
I felt the earth forlorn, because the tread 
Of one who taught my earliest steps had fled, 
And he in cold attainder lay of death. 


Then with my tears a kindling triumph strove, 
It was such joy to this poor heart of mine 
To be so shrewdly stung of long-lost love ; 
To know it living by a bleeding sign, 
And, in the hungry, shaping tooth thereof, 
Feel it at work to make my soul divine. 
EMILY PFEIFFER. 


AT DAYBREAK, 
A SONNET FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


THE chill grey morning steals across the sky, 

And widens slowly upwards ; far and near 

O’er all the east a rosy radiance clear 

Flames forth in sudden splendor: day is nigh. 

Its golden banners glitter out on high, 

And with the opening day the opening year. 

A waste whereon as yet no paths appear 

Lies stretched before us. All adown the slope 

Of life’s long past some saddening memories 
dwell ; 

And what the future’s ever-broadening scope 

Of joy or grief may bring us — who can tell ? 

But morn’s sweet voices whisper, “ Trust and 


hope ; 
God ruleth over all, and all shall yet be well.” 
Golden Hours. STANESBY 
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OLD AND NEW CANONS 
From The Contemporary Review. 


OLD AND NEW CANONS OF POETICAL 
CRITICISM. 


Il. 


In a former paper I endeavored to 
show that poetry cannot be said to be a 
criticism of life in any customary signifi- 
cation of the word criticism and of the 
word life; that were there no other ob- 
jection to such a definition, when advanced 
as a measure of the relative greatness of 
a poet, it must perforce succumb to the 
difficulty that no consensus exists as to 
what is a true and sound criticism of life ; 
and finally that, though a poet may oc- 
cupy himself with criticism of life, he 
curtails his chance, if he does so to any 
considerable extent, of being a great poet. 
Furthermore, in the course of the argu- 
ment, it appeared that the reason why 
poets legitimately may, and frequently 
do, criticise life, is that criticism of life 
has, in due course of human evolution, 
become part, but only part, of life itself; 
and that the reason why poets do and 
may occupy themselves with this part, as 
with every part, of life, is that poetry is a 
representation of life —in other words, a 
representation of “whatever men _per- 
ceive, feel, think, or do.” 

Thus far, therefore, we seem to have 
got— that poetry is a representation of 
life. Everybody, however, will at once 
perceive that, though this may serve as 
the kernel of a correct definition of the 
peculiar function of poetry, it is only the 
kernel, and some fresh qualities have to 
be added to it, before it can become, in 
our hands, a fruitful canon of criticism. 

First and foremost, the representation 
must be a representation in language, 
aud not only in language, but in verse 
or rhythm. The proviso, that it be a 
representation in language, is necessary, 
in order to distinguish poetry from paint- 
ing, which is likewise a representation 
of life, but a representation in color, or 
in silent form. About this there can 
be no difficulty, for everybody will at once 
recognize it as indisputable. The time 
was when it would have been equally su- 
perfluous to insist upon the qualification 
that poetry is a representation of life in 
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rhythm or verse. Unfortunately, in these 
days of generous but somewhat uncircum- 
spect enthusiasms, we frequently hear of 
prose-poetry. Now, at the risk of seem- 
ing to differ from some eminent author- 
ities, I must venture to suggest that prose- 
poetry is, in the words of Polonius, “a 
vile phrase.” Is there, in fact, such a 
thing as prose-poetry? There is such a 
thing as poetical prose, just as there is 
such a thing as prosaic verse. To sur- 
render these distinctions is to leave the 
road open to the introduction of all sorts 
of monsters and hybrids. I should say 
that even poetical prose is a thing to be 
written very sparingly. It is occasionally 
a striking and welcome adornment to the 
prosaic prose which is the foundation, 
and should be the normal manner, of a 
really good prose style. Pages upon 
pages of poetical prose satiate, cloy, and 
sicken ; and every man of delicate literary 
palate turns from the loaded banquet with 
a feeling of nausea. It was, doubtless, in 
order to excuse this deviation from liter- 
ary traditions of good taste and good 
sense, that the phrase “ prose-poetry ” 
was invented. To the clear, harmoni- 
ous, definitely partitioned Hellenic mind, 
prose poetry would have seemed an abom- 
ination to be classed with the barbarous 
idols of Egypt, or the deformed monsters 
of Etruria.* 

The nucleus, then, of our definition of 
poetry — that poetry is a representation 
of life — must be enlarged, and we thus 
advance to the proposition that poetry is 
a representation of life in verse or rhythm. 
There is no difficulty, however, in showing 
that this again is not enough. Let us 
take an instance of representation of life 
in verse, which, I submit, is not poetry, 
from a poet who has written lyrical poetry 
of the very highest order ; for the instance 
will thus, perhaps, be more instructive, 
and there will be less likelihood of preju- 
dice influencing the judgment either of 
the writer or the reader. The extract is 
from Wordsworth, and is taken from “ Si- 
mon Lee, the Old Huntsman: ” — 


* That this is no arbitrary nor fanciful distinction, 
may, I think, be gathered conclusively from the fact 
that more than one great imaginative novelist has sig- 
nally failed in the realm of poetry proper. 
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And he is lean and he is sick ; 

His body dwindled and awry, 

Rests upon ankles swoln and thick ; 
His legs are thin and dry. 

One prop he has, and only one : 
His wife, an aged woman, 

Lives with him near the waterfall, 
Upon the village common. 


Oft working by her husband’s side, 
Ruth does what Simon cannot do; 
For she, with scanty cause for pride, 
Is stouter of the two. 

And though you with your utmost skill 
From labor could not wean them, 
Alas! ’tis very little —all 

Which they can do between them. 


Need I hesitate to say that, though writ- 
ten by Wordsworth, this is not poetry, 
though certainly it is a representation of 
life in verse? Let us turn to another 
poem of Wordsworth’s, which is equally 
simple as far as language is concerned, 
but which everybody will have just as lit- 
tle hesitation in saying, is poetry, and 
very beautiful poetry. It is called “ The 
Reverie of Poor Susan :” — 


At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight 
appears, 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for 
three years ; 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has 
heard, 

In the silence of morning, the song of the bird. 


’Tis a note of enchantment; what ails her? 
She sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapor though Lothbury 
glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of 
Cheapside ! 


Green pastures she views in the midst of the 
dale, 

Down which she so often has tripped with her 
pail ; 

And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 

The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven : but they 
fade, 

The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not 
rise, 

And the colors have all passed away from her 
eyes. 


It is not necessary to descant upon 
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these two compositions — both professing 
to be poems, but one being poetry, and 
the other being merely verse. Every- 
body at once feels the immeasurable dis- 
tance between them, since it is not a 
difference of degree, but a difference in 
kind. What zs the difference ? 

In the description of the Transfigura- 
tion in St. Matthew, we are told that 
“Peter, James, and John his brother, 
were brought up into a high mountain 
apart,” and that “a bright cloud over- 
shadowed them.” Applying, with becom- 
ing reverence, that sacred scene, I would 
say, that poetry is a transfiguration, which 
takes place only at a certain elevation, and 
during which those who perceive it are 
overshadowed by a cloud, but acloud that 
is bright. 

Let us test this by applying it to “ Si- 
mon Lee, the Huntsman,” and to “The 
Reverie of Poor Susan.” In the first 
case, no transfiguration occurs. Words- 
worth describes the lean, dwindled, and 
crooked body, the thin, dry legs, the thick 
and swollen ankles, of the man, and the 
industry of his stout wife, just as anybody 
might have seen, and anybody could de- 
scribe them. There they were, and he 
who passed might write about them, if 
he chose, after that particular fashion. 
They stand upon the low ground; there 
is no cloud about them, bright or other- 
wise ; and we are conscious of no eleva- 
tion in the portraiture of them that is 
presented to us. The consequence is 
that, though they are described in verse, 
they are not described in poetry. In 
“The Reverie of Poor Susan,” on the 
contrary, everything is transfigured, while 
retaining, in every particular, its reality — 
nay, whilst its very reality is made more 
real to us. Wood Street is transfigured ; 
the thrush is transfigured ; Lothbury and 
Cheapside are transfigured; mist, river, 
hill, stream, and shade are transfigured ; 
Susan is transfigured; and we who read 
are transfigured. The “bright cloud” is 
over itall. Weare on “a high mountain 
apart.” 

How is it done? I really do not know, 
any more than Peter, James, and John his 
brother, knew. But I think I know when 


it 7s done, and so, I fancy, do most peo- 
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ple; and though we may be unable to ana- 
lyze the process, we have names for it, 
and we call it the ideal, elevation, trans- 
figuration; more commonly, imagination. 

Having then, in our minds, a sense of 
the analogy, almost the identity, between 
transfiguration and imagination, may we 
not take another step forward and say 
that “ poetry is an imaginative represen- 
tation of life, in verse orrhythm”? Such, 
at least, is the definition of the peculiar 
essence and the special function of po- 
etry I propose to advance for acceptance. 
It may seem a very simple one; but pos- 
sibly, on examination, it may turn out to 
be as comprehensive as is necessary, and 
quite as complex as anything ever is to 
which a definite and available meaning is 
attached. It may, moreover, strike some 
persons as not possessing much novelty. 
But a definition is no worse for being old, 
if it happens to be true, more especially 
should it help to expose the weakness of 
definitions that are new, but happen to 
be false. At any rate, let us have it 
plainly and unmistakably before us. 

“ Poetry ts a transfiguration of life ; in 
other words, an imaginative representa- 
tion, in verse or rhythm, of whatever men 
perceive, feel, think, or do.” 

Does there exist any well-known classi- 
fication of poetry corresponding with the 
classification of life, “‘ whatever men per- 
ceive, feel, think, or do”? To vary the 
wording of the question, without varying 
its substance — Are there different kinds 
of poetry analogous to the functions of 
perception, emotion, thought, and action? 

I think there are. Every one is famil- 
iar with the terms, descriptive, lyrical, 
reflective, and epic and dramatic poetry; 
and there is no form of poetry which can- 
not be assigned to one or more of these 
divisions.* Now, is it not the fact that 


* Thus, for example, narrative poetry, which is a 
recital of simple and individual facts, and has nothing 
in common with the complex dignity of epic poetry — 
¢.g., most of Crabbe’s and many of Wordsworth’ s poems 
belong to the division descriptive poetry. Again, didac- 
tic and satiric poetry belongs to reflective poetry. As 
a rule, so-called didactic and satiric poetry is not poetry 
at all, but only verse, however good may be that verse. 
Occasionally, as in the finest passages of Pope, it be- 
comes transfigured by imagination, and then it is poetry 
of a high order; though, as we shall see later, at best 
but poetry of a secondary rank. 
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there is an analogy, and a striking anal- 
ogy, between descriptive poetry and what 
men perceive, between lyrical poetry and 
what they feel, between reflective poetry 
and what they think, and between epic 
and dramatic poetry and what they do? 
The parallel is so patent, that to state is, 
I think, to establish it. 

Let us then treat perception, emotion, 
thought, action, on the one hand, and de- 
scriptive, lyrical, reflective, epic and dra- 
matic poetry, on the other, as convertible 
terms, and as equally well representing 
“whatever men perceive, feel, think, or 
do;” and let us watch the operation of 
transfiguring imagination — the remainder 
of our definition — upon each and all of 
these in turn. 

Is there such a thing as poetry which 
shall be the literal and unadorned repre- 
sentation of our perceptions? I should 
say that, accurately speaking, there is not. 
Verse, it may be; poetry, it will not be. 
Let us see, by illustration, if this be not 
so; and again let us have recourse to 
Wordsworth, since his name is so dearly 
loved and so deeply reverenced by us all, 
and thus there will be less chance of prej- 
udice ‘influencing the judgment, when 
passages are adduced from which trans- 
figuration would seem to be absent. The 
following lines are from the opening pas- 
sage of “ The Excursion: ” — 


*Twas summer, and the sun had mounted high: 
Southward the landscape indistinctly glared 
Through a pale steam; but all the northern 
downs, 
In clearest air ascending, showed far off 
A surface dappled o’er with shadows flung 
From brooding clouds; shadows that lay in 
spots 
Determined and unmoved, with steady beams 
Of bright and pleasant sunshine interposed. 
Across a bare wide common I was toiling 
With languid steps that by the slippery ground 
Were baffled ; nor could my weak arm disperse 
The host of insects gathering round my face, 
And ever with me as I paced along, 


This is descriptive verse, and very ac- 
curately descriptive verse. Is it poetry? 
I should say it is not. Everything is de- 
scribed, not only just as one particular 





person saw it, but just as everybody ia 
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general might see it. It is the dry bones 
of description, presented in metre. It is 
the literal representation in verse of what 
the material eye perceived; nothing more, 
nothing less. But let us advance a few 
pages, and in the second book of the 
same poem, we come across this passage: 


I could not, ever and anon, forbear 

To glance an upward Jook en two huge peaks, 

That from some other vale peered into this: 

“ Those lusty twins,” exclaimed our host, “if 
here 

It were your lot to dwell, would soon become 

Your prized companions. Many are the notes 

Which, in his tuneful course the wind draws 
forth 

From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths, and dash- 
ing shores ; 

And well those lofty brethren bear their part 

In the wild concert — chiefly when the storm 

Rides high; then all the upper air they fill 

With roaring sound, that ceases not to flow, 

Like smoke, along the level of the blast, 

In mighty current ; theirs, too, is the song 

Of stream and headlong flood that seldom 
fails ; 

And, in the grim and breathless hour of noon, 

Methinks that I have heard them echo back 

The — greeting. Nor have Nature’s 
aws 

Left them ungifted with a power to yield 

Music of finer tone; a harmony, 

So do I call it, though it be the hand 

Of silence, though there be no voice; the 
clouds, 

The mist, the shadows, light of golden suns, 

Motions of moonlight, all come hither — touch, 

And have an answer. 


I do not quote this as one of the finest 
specimens to be found in Wordsworth of 
descriptive verse raised to the dignity of 
descriptive poetry, by the transfiguring 
power ofimagination. It was better, per- 
haps, to choose an average instance of 
descriptive poetry truly so called, as a foil 
to the other passage, which is an average 
instance of descriptive verse falsely called 
descriptive poetry. 

Now, I suppose, anybody feels the dif- 
ference between the two descriptions. 
One is literal, the other is spiritual; 
and in this case also it is true that the 
letter killeth. The spirit alone keeps 
alive, or makes alive. The outer world, 
of itself, is dust of the ground; and dust 
of the ground it remains, even when de- 
scribed by man in language, until the 
poet or maker breathes into it the breath 
of real life. Then it becomes living soul ; 
then it becomes poetry. 

For it must not be supposed that lan- 
guage has of itself any spell to disin- 
vest man, who employs it, of that dust of 
the ground which enters so largely into 
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his composition, and into his perception 
and conception of things external to him. 
We have seen how the most accurate de- 
scription, in verse, of the features of ex- 
ternal nature by a singularly familiar 
observer does not suffice to produce po- 
etry; and the same holds good of the 
most accurate description of man himself, 
whether in rest or in action. The quota- 
tion I have already made from “ Simon 
Lee, the Old Huntsman,” goes a certain 
way towards establishing that conclusion. 
In order to place it beyond doubt, I will 
cite another passage, descriptive of some- 
thing going forward —in other words, a 
passage exemplifying what is usually 
called narrative poetry. It is from Words- 
worth’s poem of “ Michael: ” — 


With daylight Isabel resumed her work : 

And all the ensuing week the house appeared 

As cheerful as a grove in spring ; at length 

The expected letter from their kinsman came, 

With kind assurances that he would do 

His utmost for the welfare of the Boy ; 

To which requests were added that forthwith 

He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 

The letter was read over; Isabel 

Went forth to show it to the neighbors round; 

Nor was there at that time on English land 

A prouder heart than Luke’s, When Isabel 

Had to her house returned, the Old Man said, 

“ He shall depart to-morrow.” To this word 

The —* answered, talking much of 
things 

Which, if at such short notice he should go, 

Would surely be forgotten. But at length 

She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 


The passage is perfectly intelligible, and 
taken with the context, not devoid of in- 
terest; but I submit it no more is poetry 
than is the first narrative one may hear at 
the corner of a village street. It is too 
literal; it is not quickened by the spirit. 
It is dead dust of the ground. If anyone 
wants to see how the same writer can lift 
narrative from the ground, and endue it 
with the ethereal buoyancy of poetry, let 
him turn to “ The Leech-Gatherer : ” — 


Beside a pool bare to the eye of heaven 

I saw a man before me unawares : 

The oldest man he seemed that ever wore grey 
hairs. 

Himself he pressed, his body, limbs, and face, 

Upon a long grey staff of shaven wood : 

And still as i drew near with gentle pace, 

Upon the margin of that moorish flood 

Motionless as a cloud the Old Man stood, 

That heareth not the loud winds when they 
call, 

And moveth all together, if it move at all. 


The Old Man still stood talking by my side, 
But now his voice to me was like a stream 
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Scarce heard; nor word from word could I 
divide ; 

And the whole body of the man did seem 

Like one that I had met with in a dream ; 

Or like a man from some far region sent, 

To give me human strength, by apt admonish- 
ment. 


The poem is of some length, and there- 
fore cannot be quoted in its integrity. 
But anybody can perceive at once that 
the narrative is conducted at a different 
elevation from the narrative cited from 
“ Michael.” We are listening on the 
“high mountain,” and the old man here 
is transfigured; just as in “ Michael,” 
Isabel, the kinsman, the boy, the house- 
wife, and all they said and did, are only 
figured — are presented crudely, baldly, 
literally. Yetcan any one doubt which of 
the two scenes it is that is the more vividly 
represented, and the more clearly seen? 
For transfiguration does not darken the 
figure ; it illuminates it. It surrounds it 
with a cloud, if you will; but it surrounds 
it with a cloud that is bright. 

Will emotion, described literally in 
verse, suffice to produce poetry? That 
may seem a more difficult question to 
answer than the one to which a reply has 
just been found; but I will venture to 
answer it likewise in the negative. Once 
again, a few instances are more convinc- 
ing than any amount of argument. Let 
our instance be Wordsworth’s “ The Com- 
plaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman :” — 


Alas! ye might have dragged me on 
Another day, a single one! 

Too soon I yielded to despair ; 

Why did ye listen to my oe pl 
When ye were gone, my limbs were stronger ; 
And oh! how grievously I rue, 

That afterwards, a little longer, 

My friends! I did not follow you! 

For strong and without pain I lay, 

My friends! when ye were gone away. 


My child! they gave thee to another, 

A woman who was not thy mother. 

When from my arms my babe they took, 
On me how strangely did he look ! 
Through his whole body something ran, 

A most strange working did I see; 

As if he strove to be a man, 

That he might pull the sledge for me: 
And then he stretched his arms, how wild! 
Oh mercy ! like a helpless child. 


I think there does not exist the reader 
who will not feel that this is distressingly 
prosaic; and I should not have quoted 
it did it not lend us signal assistance in 
advancing along our road. For it is, on 
the whole, an accurate and literal descrip- 
tion of what a woman so circumstanced 
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would feel. It is emotion, rendered lit- 
erally, and, as some people would say, 
truthfully; and the emotion itself is as 
literal as the rendering of it. The only 
lines in which there is anything approach- 
ing to imaginative feeling imaginatively 
rendered, are, “As if he strove to be a 
man, that he might pull the sledge for 
me.” Unfortunately, in ceasing to be 
literal, they cease more or less to be true, 
being extravagantly rather than justly 
imaginative, and represent more what a 
writer would be likely to ascribe to the 
woman than what she would be likely to 
feel herself. But taking the passage, and 
indeed taking the whole poem, as a test 
of what we are trying to ascertain, we 
perceive that the literal and accurate rep- 
resentation of emotion in verse does not 
necessarily produce poetry. 

Let us now look for our pendant or con- 
trast, for some perfectly accurate but 
something more than literal representa- 
tion of emotion, that shall strike the whole 
world as poetry. There is just as little 
difficulty of finding in Wordsworth the 
one example as the other. This was his 
emotion on seeing a Highland girl of 
“twice seven consenting years” at In- 
versneyde : — 

Dream and vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart, 

God shield thee to thy latest years ! 

Thee neither know I nor thy peers, 

And yet my eyes are filled with tears, 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away: 
For never saw I mien or face 
In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense, 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 
With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 
A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife, 
That gives thy gestures grace and life! 
So have I, not unmoved in mind, 
Seen birds of tempest-loving kind, 
Thus beating up against the wind. 


What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art so beautiful ? 
Oh happy pleasure ! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways, and dress! 
A shepherd, thou a shepherdess!.. . 
And I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 
Though but of common neighborhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see! 
Thy elder brother I would be, 





Thy father, anything to thee! 
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I ought perhaps to apologize for curtail- 
ing any line of this lovely poem. But 
enough is cited to show how here, emo- 
tion, though represented with requisite 
—- is represented not literally, but 
spiritually, and by the spirit made poetry. 
One feels that the lines themselves are 
“quick and eager visitings of thoughts 
that lie beyond the reach,” not only of 
English speech, but of all speech. One 
feels that they, too, are beating up against 
the wind, and kept at their grand height, 
and maintained in their glorious steadfast- 
ness, by the very tempest of feeling that 
half opposes their utterance. No better 
sample could be given of what occurs to 
emotion on “the high mountain apart,” 
no more shining instance of the magic of 
transfiguring imagination. 

Let us now pass on to the inquiry, 
whether there is such a thing as reflective 
poetry devoid of the quality of imagina- 
tion —in other words, whether poetry 
can be produced by representing thought 
literally in verse. In the fourth book of 
“The Excursion,” occurs the following 
passage : — 


Here then we rest: not fearing for our creed 
The worst that human reasoning can achieve, 
To unsettle or perplex it: yet with pain 
Acknowledging, and grievous self-reproach, 
That though immovably convinced we want 
Zeal, and the virtue to exist by faith 

As soldiers live by courage ; as by strength 
Of heart the sailor fights with roaring seas. 
Alas! the endowment of immortal power 

Is matched unequally with custom, time, 

And domineering faculties of sense 

In all; we meet with superadded foes, 

Idle temptations, open vanities, 

Ephemeral offspring of the unblushing world ; 
And in the private regions of the mind, 
Ill-governed passions, ranklings of despite, 
Immoderate wishes, pining discontent, 
Distress and care. 


What are we to say of this? It is 
thought, no doubt; and had it been pre- 
sented simply as such, it might have 
passed. But it is presented as poetry; 
and, unfortunately, it is nothing of the 
kind. Some pages further on, in the 
same book, we encounter these lines : — 


I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intently, and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for from within were 

heard 

Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a sheil the Universe itself 
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Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 

Of ebb-and flow and ever-during power, 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. Here you stand, 
Adore and worship, when you know it not, 
Pious beyond the intention of your thought, 
Devout above the meaning of your will. 


What acontrast! In the one instance, 
we have bare, literal, pedestrian thought. 
In the other we have thought lifted into 
the air, draped with the bright cloud, 
searched by the spirit into transparency, 
transfigured, glorified. Does any one 
want to see the same thought transfigured 
and glorified still more completely, let 
him turn to another page of the self-same 
poet : — 


Those shadowy recollections, 
Which be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing, 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence : truths that wake, 
To perish never: 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor Man, nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 
Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


If ever thought was etherialized, was 
by the spirit made perfect, was taken up 
to a high mountain apart, in a word, was 
transfigured by imagination, it is sub- 
jected to that treatment in the foregoing 
passage. All literalness, almost all sub- 
stance, has disappeared ; but the tenuous 
brightness of the thought is more real, 
more convincing, than the bodily presence 
itself. ‘ 

Yet one more of the operations of life 
as they are known to us, and as they are 
represented in poetry, remains to be con- 
sidered. Perception, emotion, thought, 
in other words, descriptive, lyrical, and 
reflective verse, have been passed under 
review. Action has still to be consid- 
ered; and this, in poetry, is represented 
in its fulness by verse either epic or dra- 
matic. 

Here we must perforce part company 
with Wordsworth. In his copious pages, 
anybody may find abundant instances of 
descriptive, lyrical, and reflective verse, 





which is only verse because lacking im- 
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agination, and abundant instances of de- 
scriptive, lyrical, and reflective poetry, 
which is indeed poetry, because saturated 
with imagination. But action was alien 
to that pious and contemplative mind; 
and we must turn elsewhere if we -want 
instance of epic or dramatic poetry. 

Even in betaking ourselves elsewhere, 
however, we are confronted with a diffi- 
culty, though not a difficulty which is not 
easily overcome by a little good-will and a 
little good faith. The difficulty, where 
epic and dramatic poetry are concerned, 
is that illustration becomes impossible, 
save by reference. Two epics or two 
dramas cannot be quoted. They can only 
be alluded to. Yet, I think everybody 
will be of opinion, if they will first read 
Sir Richard Blackmore’s * King Arthur,” 
and then Virgil’s “ Aineid;” first Addi- 
son’s “Cato,” and then Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Czsar,” that precisely the same 
contrast exists between epics in verse 
and epics in poetry, between dramas in 
verse and dramas in poetry, that we have 
seen exists between descriptive, lyrical, 
and reflective poetry, and descriptive, lyri- 
cal, and reflective verse, and that the 
contrast is caused by the absence or pres- 
ence of the same quality, transfiguring 
imagination. Blackmore hobbles; Virgil 
moves along at a hand-gallop. Addison 
and his characters never get their feet off 
the ground. In Shakespeare we are re- 
minded of that battle of the Huns, repre- 
sented by Kaulbach on the wall of the 
double staircase of the new Museum at 
Berlin, in which the slain actors in the 
fray, so exasperated and excited had they 
been, rose during the night, and continued 
the fight in the air. Out of their shrouds 
and cerecloths they come, the real person- 
ages of the poetic drama, clamber into 
the sky and among the clouds, the bright 
clouds transfigured, renew, when all else 
is dark, the stormy or tender passions of 
their past. 

Am I mistaken in thinking that it is 
now established, as far as illustrations 
can establish anything, that neither per- 
ception, emotion, thought, nor action, 
neither descriptive, lyrical, reflective, nor 
epic and dramatic verse, will or can pro- 
duce poetry, unless something be added 
to them which we call transfiguration or 
imagination? We have tested the ques- 
tion in both ways. We have seen what 
descriptive, lyrical, reflective, epic and 
dramatic verse are, when devoid of this 
quality, and what they are when this qual- 
ity is present; and the result in either 
case is to corroborate and confirm the 
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proposition, that Joetry is a transfigura- 
tion of life; in other words, an imagina- 
tive representation, in verse or rhythm, of 
vhatever men perceive, feel, think, or do. 

Should any one happen to think that 
the attempt to demonstrate the sound- 
ness of this conclusion was superfluous, I 
would ask him for one moment to recall 
various opinions, which he can scarcely 
have failed to come across, if familiar 
with the current literature of the time. 
How often have we been told, that all a 
poet or a painter requires is, to see things 
just as they are, and to represent them 
just as they are, and that perfect realism 
will produce perfect poetry, just as it will 
produce perfect art. How often have we 
been assured that the one thing necessary 
for a writer is to feel intensely ; and that 
emotion, if only keen and deep enough, 
will make hima poet! Finally, how fre- 
quently, of late, has it not been pointed 
out that compositions which few persons 
can understand, are poetry, because they 
are protound in thought. None of these 
assertions can be accepted, if the conclu- 
sions towards which we have gradually 
travelled be the goal of which we are in 
search. 

At the same time, it will hardly be sup- 
posed that I should have ventured to ask 
any one to take the trouble of accompany- 
ing me thus far, had I not intended to ask 
him to accompany me still further. We 
have as yet got only the foundation upon 
which practical critical conclusions are to 
be built. But it was indispensable to 
have the foundation incontestably firm 
and sure, before any superstructure could 
safely be erected upon it. 

It will be remembered that, in a former 
paper, I contended against two proposi- 
tions, which I submitted had been, in 
effect, propounded by a great authority, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. They were: — 

1. That poetry is a criticism of life. 

2. That the relative greatness of a poet 
mainly depends on the healthfulness and 
truth of his criticism of life. 

Had the first proposition been sound, 
sound also would have been the second, 
since it is a corollary from the first. I 
think we saw that both are unsound. At 
any rate I labored to show them to be 
such, and to get them negatived. I will 
now state two other propositions, one of 
which has been advanced already, and, I 
fancy, established, and the second of 
which is but a corollary from the first. 
They are these: — 

1. Poetry is a transfiguration of life; 
in other words, an imaginative representa- 
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tion, in verse or rhythm, of whatever men 
perceive, feel, think, or do. 

2. The relative greatness of a poet de- 
pends upon the amount of life he has 
et in other words upon how 
much of whatever men perceive, feel, 
think, or do, he has, in verse or rhythm, 
represented imaginatively. 

To these I shall ask to be allowed to 
add a third proposition, and then our task 
will be done. 

Is there any prevailing estimate of the 
relative importance of the four various 
functions of life with which poetry has to 
deal — viz., whatever men perceive, feel, 
think, or do? To put the same question 
in other terms — Does there exist some 
general opinion as to the relative impor- 
tance of perception, emotion, thought, and 
action ? 

Surely everybody will at once answer, 
“ Unquestionably there does; and they 
are advancingly important in the order in 
which they are here stated.” That, I take 
it, is a correct answer; and to it must be 
added, that they are so by no artificial or 
arbitrary progression, but by that most 
necessary and inevitable of all progres- 
sions, the progression that depends upon 
natural development. Perception is the 
preliminary and prelude to emotion; per- 
ception and emotion are the preliminary 
and prelude to thought; perception, emo- 
tion, and thought are the preliminary and 
prelude to action. Men perceive before 
they feel, feel before they think, feel and 
think before they act. Confining our- 
selves to the ordinary operations of ordi- 
nary life and people, we may safely 
affirm that emotion is a higher function 
than perception, thought than perception 
or emotion, action than any of the other 
three; for, in this ascending scale, what 
succeeds implies and includes what goes 
before, while what goes before does not 
imply and include what succeeds. 

Now, has this order of the relative dig- 
nity of perceiving, feeling, thinking, and 
acting, no relevancy to that “relative 
greatness of the poet,” about which we 
are at present inquiring? I think it has; 
so much pertinence, in fact, that if we 
cling to it, we shall find ourselves on the 
traces of a critical canon of considerable 
pregnancy. 

For if it be the fact, as we have seen it 
is, that perception, emotion, thought, and 
action, correspond with descriptive, lyri- 
cal, reflective, and epic or dramatic po- 
etry, and if it further be the fact that per- 
ception, emotion, thought, and action are 
an ascending scale of functional dignity 
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and greatness, is there not a strong pre- 
sumption that an analogous ascending 
scale of greatness and dignity is to be 
observed in descriptive, lyrical, reflective, 
and epic or dramatic poetry? 

Every one familiar with scientific or 
even with logical modes of thought will 
grant this; and, on examination, I think 
we shall find that the presumption is a 
sound one, and in striking conformity 
with the estimate of the most authorita- 
tive critics in all times and all nations. 

The supremacy. of epic and dramatic 
poetry —in other words, of poetry that 
deals specially and pre-eminently with ac- 
tion — was affirmed two thousand years 
ago, and has never since been seriously 
contested. Upon what is the conviction 
of this supremacy based? It is based on 
the observation that epic poetry and dra- 
matic poetry “deal with more of life,” 
and with life in more complex aspects, 
than any other kind of poetry, and there- 
fore demand the exercise of wider and 
more vigorous imagination. This is what 
Professor Bain means when he says that 
“the snatches of fairyland” to be met 
with in lyrical poetry are “but the faint- 
est approach to the historical imagination, 
the power of full concrete realization.” 
Hence, while every nation and every 
tongue has produced descriptive, lyrical 
and reflective poets of genius and dis- 
tinction, epic and dramatic poets of indis- 
putable eminence have been fewer and 
more far between than angels’ visits. 

Both epic and dramatic poetry deal 
specially and pre-eminently with action. 
To which of these two must the higher 
rank be assigned? I have not space to 
argue that question; and for me to ex- 
press an opinion on the subject without 
argument would be intolerable presump- 
tion. I must therefore content myself 
with quoting a great authority, in very few 
words. “Those things,” says Aristotle, 
“which the epopee possesses are to be 
found in tragedy, but everything which 
tragedy contains is not in the epopee. It 
is evident tragedy will be more excellent 
than the epopee, in consequence of attain- 
ing its end” — which is elsewhere stated 
to be action — “in a greater degree.” 

Let us look at this a little more closely. 
“Every tragedy,” says Aristotle, “has 
scenes, apparatus, manners, and a fable, 
and melody, and, in a similar manner, 
sentiment. But the greatest of these is 
the combination of the incidents.... 
The end of tragedy does not consist in 
imitating manners, but it embraces man- 
ners on account of actions, so that the 
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action and the fable are the end of trag- 
edy. But the end is the greatest of all 
things. Moreover, without action, trag- 
edy cannot exist; but it may exist with- 
out manners... . Further, if any one 
place in a continuous series moral 
speeches, sayings, and sentiments, he 
will not produce that which is the work of 
a tragedy; but that will be much more a 
tragedy which uses these things as subor- 
dinate, and which contains a fable and 
combination of incidents . . . The fable, 
therefore, is the principal part, and, as it 
were, the soul of tragedy; but the man- 
ners are next in rank... The senti- 
ments rank third.” 

What is this, I ask, but to say that the 
cardinal distinction of dramatic poetry is, 
that it deals in a special, more enlarged, 
and more complete manner, with the great- 
est of all human functions, action —in 
other words, with “ whatever men do” — 
at the same time that it deals incidentally 
with perception, emotion, and thought, or 
“ whatever they perceive, feel, or think ” ? 
This it is which constitutes its greatness ; 
this it is which establishes its superiority. 

I can scarcely believe that Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold would dispute this conclu- 
sion. Indeed, does he not allow us to 
perceive that he was conscious of it, when 
he affirms that what constitutes the rela- 
tive greatness of a poet is “an ample 
body of powerful work,” and the fact that 
he “deals with more of life”? Such lan- 
guage as this we can have no difficulty in 
endorsing; indeed, we must endorse it, 
for it tallies exactly with the conclusion 
at which we have arrived. But how, I 
venture to ask, shall we succeed in apply- 
ing it to Wordsworth, or to any poet who 
has not coped with action atall? Ishould 
have thought that the one obvious, glar- 
ing defect of Wordsworth’s poetry is that 
it does not deal with enough of life, or, 
as Mr. Arnold confessed more than a 
century ago, “ averts its ken from half of 
human fate,” and, if I may be allowed a 
familiar solecism, by far the larger half. 
Think of how Shakespeare deals with the 
most meditative of men, Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark! And then think how Ham- 
let would have been dealt with by a purely 
meditative or reflective poet. The whole 
secret is there. It is the difference be- 
tween movement and still-life; the differ- 
ence between Claude’s ‘“ Arcadia,” and 
Raphael’s “ Battle of the Milvian Bridge; ” 
the difference between a smiling pastoral 
by Coastable, and one of Turner’s stormy 
landscapes, with all the elements visibly 
at work upon the canvas. 
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To this conclusion, then, we seem to 
have travelled, by natural if not by easy 
stages, that the highest and greatest po- 
etry is dramatic poetry, epic poetry, and 
whatever other form of poetry, if there 
be such, which permits the imaginative 
representation of great action in a great 
and adequate manner. Applying the rea- 
sons which have led us to this conclusion, 
we should find that, descending the scale, 
we come next to reflective poetry, or the 
poetry of transfigured thought; then to 
lyrical poetry, or the poetry of transfig- 
ured emotion; finally to descriptive po- 
etry, or the poetry of transfigured per- 
ception. Perhaps one qualification should 
here be made. Though transfigured 
thought or reflective poetry, pure and sim- 
ple, must be ranked higher than transfig- 
ured emotion, or lyrical poetry, pure and 
simple, I am not sure there does not exist 
poetry, to which a distinctive appellation 
has not yet been given, in which thought 
and emotion are fused in equal propor- 
tions, and which is higher in quality than 
either the poetry in which thought plainly 
predominates, or than the poetry in which 
emotion plainly predominates ; just as we 
often feel, in conversation, that the finest 
and most impressive thinker is the man 
who thinks emotionally without ceasing 
to think justly. In that case we might 
have to say that though purely reflective 
poetry must be ranked higher than purely 
lyrical poetry, a compound of the two — 
lyrical-reflective poetry—of which Words- 
worth’s “ Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality” is a capital instance, would have 
to be placed before either. 

I think. we have now reached our goal, 
and that I may venture to formulate that 
third proposition which I said remained 
to be added. I would state it thus : — 

3. (a valuing the amount of life a poet 
has transfigured, in other words, in esti- 
mating the relative greatness of a poet, 
the place of honor, dignity, and impor- 
tance must be assigned to action, the next 
to thought, the next to emotion, and the 
last to perception or observation. 

It will now be evident that, between 
Mr. Matthew Arnold and myself, there 
are both identity and divergence of opin- 
ion. Did we differ wholly and entirely, I 
should necessarily be obliged to suspect 
that he was right and I was wrong. But 
we agree in insisting upon the importance 
of what he calls “ the laws of poetic truth 
and poetic beauty,” and what I call “ trans- 
figuration or imagination,” and we seem 
to be at one where he dwells upon “a 
sound subject-matter,” and reiterates the 
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phrase “deals with more of life,” and 
where I dwell upon “the amount of life” 
with which a poet has dealt, giving the 
place of honor to that which, it seems to 
me, is the highest function of life — viz., 
action. We appear to go apart in this, 
that, whereas he affirms that poetry is a 
criticism of life, and the greatness of a 
poet depends upon how he has criticised 
it, I venture to affirm that poetry is a rep- 
resentation of life, and that the greatness 
of a poet depends upon how much of it 
he has represented; the poetic manner 
being, in either case, presupposed. 

These, then, are the canons of poetical 
criticism I would venture to advance. 
Whether they present any novelty, either 
in their conclusions or in the methods by 
which these have been reached, it is not 
for me tosay. But I think I may venture 
to assert that they are not arbitrary can- 
ons, nor based on any individual predilec- 
tion; that they have their analogy, their 
foundation, and, to that extent, their justi- 
fication, in the laws of human nature and 
human development; and that, though 
possibly it may be found difficult to rec- 
oncile with them certain opinions about 
poets and poetry, which have been exten- 
sively disseminated during, say, the last 
quarter of a century, they will be found 
in strict harmony with all previous opin- 
ions concerning poets and poetry that 
have resisted the ordeal of time, and will 
leave Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, on the 
thrones that have been assigned to them, 
while placing upon somewhat lower seats 
those poets who have failed to “deal with 
as much of life,” and to bequeath as 
“ample a body of powerful work.” If, in 
travelling towards these conclusions by a 
road of his own, the writer had found 
that he’ was deviating from the critical 
SS of the past, and the accumu- 
ated consensus of successive generations, 
then, indeed, he would have been sat- 
isfied that somehow he had missed his 
way. But if the worst that befalls him, 
from frankly pursuing this road, is to di- 
verge in some degree from the prevailing 
judgments of the agein which he happens 
to live — well, he must bear that result, 
and its well-known consequences, as best 
he can. 

I trust the object of these two papers is 
now plain to those who have been good 
enough to accompany me thus far. The 
object was, in the words with which the 
former of them was concluded, “ to pro- 
vide ourselves with certain critical canons, 
raised above the bias of individuai taste, 
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or the prevailing spirit of any current age, 
by referring to which we may ascertain 
with sufficient fairness and tolerable accu- 
racy the rank of any particular writer in 
the poetic hierarchy.” That such an ob- 
ject will ever be attained by affirming 
that poetry is a criticism of life, and that 
the greatness of a poet depends on the 
truth and healthfulness with which he has 
criticised life, I could not and I ‘cannot 
believe. Such canons of criticism are 
ready-made weapons for the critical parti- 
san. If poetry be a criticism of life, then 
critics may, and assuredly will, estimate 
poets according to their own criticism of 
life. Is not that an appalling prospect ? 

Unhappily, the evil is not prospective 
only. It is rampant amongst us, and 
probably was always more or less rampant 
in every controversial age. Incidental 
reference has been made to the epics of 
Sir Richard Blackmore, a Whig writer 
who flourished in the reign of Queen 
Anne. By a writer, himself of Whig 
opinions, but living not in the reign of 
Queen Anne but in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, or a hundred and fifty years later, 
they are described as “ works which en- 
joyed great reputation in their own day, 
but have long been condemned as fiat, 
inelegant, and wearisome.” With the 
candor that usually comes with flux of 
time, this critic adds: “The admiration 
which they once enjoyed is not wholly to 
be attributed to the low state of public 
taste, but in great measure to the spirit of 
party. Blackmore, being a zealous Whig, 
and a friend of the king, who knighted 
him, it became a kind of political duty 
with one set of people to read and praise 
his works, while another set heartily de- 
spised them.” 

This is by no means a singular instance 
of the effect of party spirit in corrupting 
literary judgment. What the Whigs are 
here described as doing at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the Tories did 
with equal vigor and equal unfairness at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
That the genius of Shelley should have 
passed almost unnoticed in his lifetime, 
and not have been noticed at all except to 
be pooh-poohed, remains an eternal op- 
probrium to contemporary criticism, and 
an enduring evidence of the invincible 
dishonesty of party spirit. He was re- 
puted to be an atheist and a republican, 
and so there was an end of the matter. 
Tory criticism of life soon made up its 
mind about his poetry. In the case of 
Wordsworth, the same cause operated, 
though in a lesser degree, to defraud an 
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entire generation of the privilege of read- 
ing his poetry. Though he became a 
pretty good Tory before his life ended, he 
was, in the commencement of his career, 
associated with Jacobin opinions, and it 
was not till the critics of life discovered 
how orthodox were his views, that they 
discovered how exquisite was his poetry. 

Thanks to the whirligig of time which 
brings in its revenges, the situation is 
once more changed. Literary criticism 
is, at present, mainly governed by Liberal 
opinion ; and, hence, were some poet, who 
had not concealed his opinion that Liber- 
alism, in its more recent development, is 
a sort of softening of the intellect, to pub- 
lish, let us say, a great epic poem, I 
suspect it would meet with that mixture 
of skilful neglect and damning faint 
praise, in which party spirit is invariably 
so expert. 

The wrong thus done to the individual 
is a matter of small moment, if indeed it 
be of moment at all. I have neither sym- 
pathy nor pity for the fretful pinings of 
unrecognized genius; and as arule they 
are indulged in only by those unfortunate 
persons whose sole gift of imagination is 
to imagine that they have it. Shelley and 
Wordsworth bore the neglect of their con- 
temporaries with the patient dignity of 
genius that is genuine. As Mr. Tenny- 
son, who possesses both in abundance, 
has finely said, — 


To have the great poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame ; 


and a man who has the rare privilege of 
genius, deserves to be deprived of it, if he 
craves uneasily for its prompt recognition, 
or cares one single line, should recogni- 
tion be withheld. Moreover, he must be 
singularly unfortunate, if he be not told 
by some one or other what he already 
knows ; if some gentle spirit, gifted with 
the foreknowledge that affection inspires, 
does not crown him with premonitory 
laurel. Pity Shelley indeed! Shelley, in 
whom Mary Godwin believed, though she 
had not seen! Let us rather keep our 
pity for Byron, for whom the loveless 
applause of the world was the hollow din 
of a reverberating drum. Who can 
doubt, when Petrarch was crowned upon 
the Capitol, that his thoughts, like those 
of the dying gladiator, were “far away,” 
and that he would gladly have forfeited 
the plaudits of the Roman people, if, in 
the solitude of Vaucluse, he could have 
once heard Laura exclaim, “O my 
poet!” 

It is, therefore, not for the sake of the 
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individual, that protests have to be made 
against canons of criticism which would 
countenance and encourage literary judg- 
ments saturated with prejudice and 
steeped in party spirit. It is for the 
sake of the public and of critics them- 
selves. Against the foibles of human 
nature, against personal grudge or the 
partiality of cliques, no precautions are 
possible. But let us at least deprive 
criticism of all excuse for the bias that 
springs from community or conflict of 
opinion. A brilliant, but I cannot hon- 
estly say a judicial critic, has asked us to 
regard Collins as the greatest English 
poet of the eighteenth century, because 
he was more or less arepublican! Sim- 
ilarly we are invited to esteem a certain 
French poet as the greatest singer of his 
time, because he denounces kings and 
glorifies the people. From a literary and 
critical point of view, this is deplorable. 
But it would have a good deal to say for 
itself, if poetry were really a criticism of 
life, and if the relative greatness of the 
poet depended on the truth and healthful- 
ness with which any of us happened to 
think life had been criticised by him. 

It is narrated of St. Augustine that, 
walking one day upon the shore at Ostia 
—just after, I suppose, the death of his 
mother — and meditating afresh upon the 
intellectual doubts that still withheld him 
from embracing Christianity, he suddenly 
perceived a child that, with a shell, was 
ladling the sea into a hole in the sand. 
“ What are you doing, my child?” asked 
the saint. “I am emptying the ocean,” 
was the reply, “into this hole.’ “ That 
is impossible.” ‘Not more impossible 
than for you to empty the universe into 
your intellect,” said the child, and van- 
ished. Poetry is the ocean. Criticisms 
of life are holes in the sand, which the 
next tide of human emotion will level and 
abolish. 

It is idle to hope that criticism will ever 
be able to do full justice to great works of 
imagination. Something however, may 
be done towards guarding it against doing 
them injustice; and once more I venture 
to say that if we are to ascertain with suf- 
ficient fairness and tolerable accuracy the 
rank of any particular writer in the poetic 
hierarchy, we must provide ourselves with 
critical canons, that, raised above the bias 
of individual taste or the prevailing spirit 
of any current age, and that having their 
foundation in permanent laws of human 
nature, will bear being tested by the con- 
sensus of critical opinion in past genera- 
tions. Such canons I have attempted to 
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propound, and to every critic who desires 
to judge, without fear or favor, I can only 
say, in conclusion, — 


Vive, vale. Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum. 


Farewell. If better system’s thine, 
Frankly impart it, or use mine. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE MAN WITH THE RED HAIR. 


I. 

ABOUT a score of us —men, women, 
and children — were eating our breakfast 
at Toogood’s place down in Suffolk, one 
September morning, when Toogood, who 
had been reading his letters, looked up, 
rubbing his bald head and frowning, as he 
does in moments of distress, and called 
out across the table to his wife, “I say, 
mother, Percival’s coming to-morrow.” 

“ Percival? Percival?” repeated Mrs. 
Toogood vaguely. “Oh, do you mean 
the man with the red hair? I am so 
sorry!” 

The Toogoods are such extremely hos- 
pitable people that it is hardly possible to 
conceive such a thing as that either of 
them should feel sorry at the prospect of 
receiving an additional guest in their 
capacious house, and Florry Neville only 
made herself the spokeswoman of the en- 
tire company by asking in a tone of aston- 
ishment, “ Why? Because he has red 
hair?” 

“Well, yes; partly because of that,” 
answered Mrs. Toogood with a sigh. 

“Now mind, children,” said Toogood 
in a loud voice; “not a word about red 
hair so long as Mr. Percival is here.” 

I don’t know how many children Too- 
good has—I have never attempted to 
count them — but I do know that, if there 
was anything which I particularly wished 
to prevent them from alluding to, the very 
last course that I should adopt would be 
to tell them of it. 

“The first child,” continued Toogood 
resolutely, “who mentions the subject of 
red hair during Mr. Percival’s visit will be 
whopped, or confined to the nursery, or 
made to learn the first six propositions of 
Euclid by heart according to age and sex. 
So now you know.” 

“ And how about adults ?” Miss Neville 
inquired. “What is to be done to them 
if they hurt your carroty friend’s feel- 
ings?” 
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“Oh, ell look after the adults,” an 
swered Toogood rather gloomily; “I be- 
lieve he half killed a man at Oxford, years 
ago, for calling him Carrots. I don’t 
know what he’d do in the case of a lady, 
I’m sure; but I wouldn’t try chaffing him, 
Miss Neville, if I were you —I wouldn’t 
really.” 

Now that, again, is not the sort of thing 
that I should have said with a view to 
making sure of Florry’s behaving herself ; 
but dear old Toogood is always saying 
things that he ought not to say. 

“ Percival isn’t a bad fellow,” he con- 
tinued pensively, “so long as you don’t 
rub him the wrong way; only, unfortu- 
nately, it takes very little to rub him the 
wrong way; and when he gets into one of 
his tempers — well, it’s uncommonly dis- 
agreeable for everybody.” 

After that I suppose we all felt an in- 
creased curiosity to behold the man with 
the red hair; and I can answer for one of 
us who was not without hope that he 
might be attacked by some extraordinary 
fit of fury before he went away. I must 
confess that I take a great delight in 
seeing things broken (of course I don’t 
mean my own things); and sincerely as I 
should have deplored the annihilation of 
Mrs. Toogood’s best dessert service, 
still, if such a calamity was bound to 
take place, I should certainly have wished 
to be there to look on at it. I imagined 
the redoubtable Percival as a brawny 
giant with a flaming mane and beard, and 
after breakfast I found in one of the 
children’s picture-books a representation 
of an ogre which seemed so exactly like 
what he ought to be that I pointed it out 
to Florry Neville, who was so kind as to 
say that she would take an early oppor- 
tunity of showing it to him and telling 
him that I had supposed it to be his por- 
trait. 

However, when he did come, he turned 
out, like so many things that one has 
looked forward to, to be a disappointment 
—at all events so far as appearances 


went. He was not in the least like the © 


ogre in the picture-book, nor like any ogre 
at all, but was a tall and well-made fellow 
of six or seven and twenty, whom nine 
people out of ten would have pronounced 
decidedly good-looking. Certainly his 
hair was red; but it was cut so short that 
its color hardly attracted attention, and he 
wore neither beard nor moustache. It 
was just before dinner that we had our 
first view of him, and I scrutinized him 
then and throughout the evening rather 
narrowly without discovering anything 
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about him different from the rest of the 
world, except that his eyes were a little 
restless, and that he spoke with a certain 
hurried excitability when he was inter- 
ested in his subject. If he had been a 
horse, you would have said that he was a 
high-couraged animal, nothing more. At 
dessert the children stared at him with 
round eyes, and I could see that my feel- 
ing of disappointment was shared by 
them; but they made no dreadful re- 
marks, nor was the harmony of the even- 
ing in any way disturbed. As for his 
manners, nothing could have been more 
pleasant. His voice was rather loud, but 
not disagrceable ; he talked a good deal 
—chiefly about sport—and was very 
cheery and unaffected and ready to make 
friends with everybody. 

After dinner Florry Neville took him 
away into a corner and began to flirt with 
him outrageously; but that I had known 
beforehand that she would do. I may 
mention that Florry is my cousin, and 
that I have been acquainted with her lit- 
tle ways for many years. Rufus appeared 
to be much taken with her. I don’t 
know whether she chaffed him or not; 
but, if she did, her chaff must have been 
of a very mild order, for no one could 
have looked more complacent than he did 
when the ladies went up-stairs and we ad- 
journed to the smoking-room. 

The next day he came out shooting with 
us, and shot uncommonly well; and in the 
evening we played pool, and although he 
was fluked twice and sold once, he did not 
break the lamps. After he had been three 
days in the house he had made himself 
quite a popular person, having spoken no 
uncivil word to anybody, nor offended 
against a single law of good breeding, 
unless it were in his attentions to Florry, 
which were perhaps just a shade too con- 

* 1ous, and which seemed to cause Mrs. 

vogood some anxiety. Buton the fourth 
day something happened which was quite 
certain to happen sooner or later. Florry 
grew tired of her red-haired admirer and 
took up with a more recent arrival. As 
soon as dinner was over, I saw Percival 
make for the sofa upon which she was 
sitting with his supplanter ; I saw her look 
up at him over her fan with that air of in- 
nocent surprise and inquiry which she 
knows so well how to assume when it 
suits her purpose; and then, after saying 
a few words to her, he suddenly whisked 
round upon his heels and came striding 
towards the fireplace, with a scowl upon 
his face which boded no good to the Dres- 
den shepherdesses on the mantelpiece. 
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Evidently the desire to break something 
was strong upon him; but he spared the 
china. All he did was to snatch up the 
poker, and begin hammering at the coals 
with a violence which sent some red-hot 
cinders flying out on to the hearthrug. 
This was certainly a breach of good man- 
ners; and when I mildly asked him 
whether anything was the matter, he in- 
quired savagely what the devil I meant by 
that— which was worse. However, he 
begged my pardon presently, and I said it 
was of no consequence. 

On the following morning we went out 
after the partridges again, and I don’t 
think I ever in all my days saw a man 
shoot so wildly as Percival did. He had 
started in a bad temper, and the worse he 
shot the more angry he became. Every- 
body who spoke to him got sworn at for 
his pains, and he ended by pulling up in 
the middle of a turnip-field, pitching his 
gun half-a-dozen yards away, and march- 
ing off, with his hands in his pockets, 
growling and muttering to himself. 

“Dear me!” said Toogood, rubbing 
his head, as he gazed after his retreating 
guest, “ how ridiculous it is, to be sure! 
Fancy a man of his age behaving like a 
spoiled child in that way!” 

“ Ah,” said Moreton, “I told you how 
it would be. Now you'll see. He'll go 
back to the house and kill the first person 
he meets.” 

“T suppose I ought to go after him,” 
sighed Toogood ruefully. 

But I said I would go; and my offer was 
accepted with alacrity. 

“Do, like a good fellow, Oliver,” an- 
swered Toogood; “I believe you can 
quiet him down better than anybody.” 

The truth is that our irascible friend had 
taken ratherafancytome. Far be it from 
me to suggest that my own personal at- 
tractions were not amply sufficient to ac- 
count for this; still, I have observed that, 
when I happen to be staying in the same 
house with Florry Neville, men often do 
take a fancy to me. I don’t know why 
they should imagine that because she is 
my cousin it is worth their while to worm 
themselves into my good graces; but the 
fact remains that they do. 

I overtook Percival in the adjoining 
field, where he had stopped short and 
waited for me, after having been shouted 
at three or four times. 

“ Well,” he said, looking anything but 
amiable, “ what’s the row? What do you 
want?” 

“TI have brought you your gun,” said I ; 
“you may want itagain perhaps. I’m not 
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uite up to the mark myself to-day, so I 
thought I might as well walk home with 
“ou.” 

This soft answer seemed to have the 
effect of turning away his wrath. He 
laughed and clapped me rather heavily 
upon the shoulder, saying, ‘‘Upon my 
word, Oliver, you’re an awfully good little 
chap!” 

That is what one gets by being good- 
natured. I may be quite as sensitive 
about my diminutive stature as some other 
people are about their red hair; but be- 
cause I don’t fly into tantrums a man 
thinks nothing of calling me “a good little 
chap;” whereas if I had said, for in- 
stance, *“* You aren’t a bad sort of a red- 
headed duffer, Percival, after all,” I sup- 
pose he would simply have torn me to 
pieces. 

“ The fact of the matter is,” he went 
on confidentially, “that I have a devil of a 
temper.” 

He looked as if he expected me to 
express some surprise; so I said, “ Have 
you really?” 

“Yes. I can control it pretty well gen- 
erally ; but every now and then it gets the 
upper hand of me. And it Zs irritating to 

o out for a morning’s shooting and not to 
be able to touch a feather, isn’t it?” 

I said there was no doubt of that. 

“Besides which, I have had other 
things to annoy me — annoy me most con- 
foundedly,” he went on, frowning and 
clenching his fists in a manner which I 
afterwards found was habitual to him. 
“ What do you think of Miss Neville?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“ What dol think ofher? Perhaps you 
don’t know she is my cousin,” I answered. 

“Oh, yes, I do: that’s why I ask. You 
ought to know something about her. Is 
she a humbug? Is she the sort of girl to 
lead a man on and then throw him over? 
That's what I mean.” 

And then, to my amazement, he pro- 
ceeded to state that he had made up his 
mind to marry Miss Neville; that she had 
given him to understand that his atten- 
tions were not disagreeable to her; and 
that he wanted to know whether she was 
the girl he had taken her for, or nothing 
but a flirt. “ Because,” he concluded, “ | 
do hate a flirt.” 

I always try to say pleasant things both 
of and to people, when I can. I gave 
Florry a rather better character than she 
deserved, at the same time pointing out 
to my companion that he was really jump- 
ing to conclusions in a rather too impetu- 
ous way. 
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“ Oh,” said he, “I’m not impetuous. I 
don’t for a moment suppose that she 
would take me to-morrow, if I asked her; 
and I don’t mean to ask her then, nor for 
a long time tocome. I tell you, because 
you are a friend of mine” (he had known 
me just four days), ‘and because I don’t 
see the use of keeping secrets from one’s 
friends; but of course it’s quite another 
thing with her. I only asked you to tell 
me the truth about ber so that I might 
have the chance of pulling myself up be- 
fore it was too late.” 

I began to wish with all my heart that 
Red-head had kept his confidences to 
himself. The plain, unvarnished truth 
was that Florry was about the most irre- 
claimable flirt of my acquaintance ; but it 
seemed a pity to say this: for she was not 
well off, and I had found out that Percival 
was a man of considerable property. 

On the other hand, if I allowed him to 
infer that she was all his fancy had 
painted her, he would probably ere long 
have an unpleasant shock; in which case 
the chances were that he would murder 
us both. I therefore took up a high tone. 
I said that in matters of this kind a man 
must use his own powers of observation 
and choose for himself; I really could not 
accept the responsibility which he sought 
to impose upon me. Furthermore, I 
didn’t think it was quite the thing to give 
private information about a lady’s disposi- 
tion, as though she were a hunter put up 
for sale. 

He made me rather ashamed of myself 
by grasping my hand warmly and saying 
that I was a good fellow. Did I think, 
now, that Mrs. and Miss Neville could be 
persuaded to pay him a visit at his place 
in November? And would I come too? 
Without vanity, he might say that he 
could promise me as good pheasant-shoot- 
ing as there was to be had in the covrtr 
I said yes to that without much h 
tion; for I reflected that, if Florry ac- 
cepted him, there would probably be no 
flare-up until after the marriage, and that 
if she didn’t, he couldn’t blame me. And 
so we walked back to the house upon the 
best of terms with one another. 

I suppose Percival had no great diffi- 
culty in making his peace with Florry. 
Her second string was still out shooting, 
and to quarrel with the only available 
man at hand would have seemed to her a 
wanton waste of opportunity. She allowed 
him to monopolize her for the rest of the 
afternoon and evening, and he was pro- 
portionately cheerful and gracious to 
those about him. But on the following 
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day she thought, no doubt, that it would 
be only fair to give the other man a turn. 
At all events, she went out riding with 
the other man; and nothing more than 
that was required to convert Percival once 
more into the semblance of a wild beast. 
All day long he did his best to pick a 
quarrel with one of us, but was baffled by 
our obstinate politeness; and I dare say 
we should have managed to get to bed 
without a row if poor old Toogood had 
not made a most unlucky slip of the 
tongue after dinner. 

“] can’t see anything to admire in her,” 
said he, referring to a lady whose claims 
to beauty happened to be under discus- 
sion. “I never could admire a woman 
with r——” 

He came to a dead stop, and turned a 
great deal redder than the locks which he 
couldn’t admire. It is true that he re- 
covered himself rather cleverly by saying 
“round shoulders” in a loud voice; but 
this emendation came a great deal too 
late to be of any use to him. Already 
the children had exploded, one after the 
other, and were rolling about on their re- 
spective chairs in agonies of merriment; 
the rest of us were preternaturally uncon- 
scious; Mrs. Toogood was fanning her- 
self nervously ; and Percival, with a white 
face and blazing eyes, was crushing bis- 
cuits to powder between his fingers. The 
awkward moment passed, however, as all 
moments, awkward and otherwise, do, and 
there was no reason why it should have 
been ever alluded to again. But poor, 
dear Toogood is one of those infatuated 
people who never make a false step with- 
out subsequent uncalled-for flounderings. 
No sooner had: the ladies left the room 
than he actually began to apologize for 
his stupidity. ‘ My dear fellow, I’m sure 
I beg your pardon most sincerely. Can’t 
think how I can have been such an ass as 
to let it slip out. The fact is, that at the 
moment, I had quite forgotten that you 
were here.” ' 

I don’t suppose that our amiable host 
was ever before in such imminent danger 
of having one of his own decanters hurled 
at his head. Percival was literally quiver- 
ing from head to foot with passion, and it 
was evident that he went through a hard 
struggle before he would trust himself to 
answer. When he did speak, it was to 
say in a low voice, “If you think you are 
going to get a rise out of me, Mr. Too- 
good, you'll be disappointed. But I don’t 
see that I am bound to put up with insults 
of this sort in any man’s house, and I 
shall leave yours to-morrow morning.” 
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Toogood is the most patient of men; 
but his patience was probably exhausted 
by this time. He didn’t say, “ You may 
go to the devil,” as I really think I should 
have done in his place; but he made no 
more apologies, nor did he beg his guest 
to remain on. He sat silent and rubbed 
his head. 

Later in the evening Percival came into 
the smoking-room and offered a sort of 
apology; upon which, as a matter of 
course, he was urged to reconsider his 
decision about going away. But this he 
declined to do, alleging that he had other 
reasons for wishing to leave without loss 
of time; and, to tell the truth, he was not 
very much pressed to stay. 


II. 


SHORTLY afterwards I wrote to Perci- 
val, saying that I was sorry to say that I 
should not be able to avail myself of his 
hospitality. To this he returned no an- 
swer, and I soon forgot all about him. 
My next meeting with him did not take 
place until some six months later, when he 
turned up unexpectedly at Cannes, whith- 
er I had betaken myself, after wintering in 
Egypt, in order to see the Nevilles, who 
were living in an hotel there. 

I was half dozing in an armchair by the 
open window, one morning, when I was 
startled by a tremendous shindy going on 
in the court-yard of the hotel below me. I 
went down-stairs at once; for I rather 
like a row (when I am not called upon to 
take part in it), and the first thing that I 
}Saw was my red-headed friend engaged in 
an angry altercation with the landlord, 
while a group of grinning waiters and por- 
ters stood around, keeping well beyond 
the reach of his umbrella, with which he 
was describing energetic circles in the air. 

“You chattering idiot!” he was bawl- 
ing out, “si vous n’avez pas shomber, 
pourquoi diabel télégraphier to say that 
you had?” 

“ Monsieur, je vous assure ” — began 
the landlord deprecatingly. 

“Je vous assure that I’m not going to 
stand here all day. Avez-vous shomber 
ou n’avez-vous pas? Qui ou non? Ré- 
pondez!” 

Here the hall porter interposed. “ Very 
goot rooms on the second floor, sare; au 
premier it was impossibilité d’en avoir.” 

“Then pourquoi diabel didn’t you say 
so before? Here, carry up the luggage, 
you beggars! Porty bagage — vite! 
Look sharp!” 

The noisy little procession came clatter- 





ing up-stairs — first the landlord, reliev- 
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ing his feelings by calling Percival oppro- 
brious names in an undertone; then the 
waiters; then the porters with the lug- 
gage; finally Percival himself, growling 
like a distant thunderstorm. On the first 
landing he became aware of me, and 
looked a good deal more surprised than 
pleased at seeing me. 

“Hullo!” he said, I didn’t know you 
were here.” 

From the emphasis which he laid upon 
the pronoun I was led to conclude that he 
had known that the Nevilles were at 
Cannes; and this, it subsequently ap- 
peared, was the case. I had not long) 
resumed my interrupted siesta when there 
came a thundering rap at the door, and 
immediately my friend stalked in “to tell 
me,” as he said, “all about it.” He 
dragged a chair up to the window, seated 
himself astride upon it, and began a rapid 
explanation, sometimes frowning and 
sometimes smiling at me over his folded 
arms while he talked. It seemed that he 
was as much bent as ever upon espousing 
Florry Neville. He had tried to forget 
her, but without success; “and when I 
saw that fellow’s marriage in the paper the 
other day,” he concluded, “ I made up my 
mind to lose no more time, and started for 
Cannes at once.” 

“What fellow?” I asked, in some be- 
wilderment. 

“As if you didn’t know!” he returned 
pettishly. ‘“ Why, that man whom she 
threw me over for down in Suffolk, of 
course. I knew there was no chance for 
me so long as he was in the way.” 

At the risk of being pitched neck and 
crop out of window, I could not restraina 
roar of laughter. “ My dear fellow,” I 
said, “it’s ten to one that Miss Neville 
doesn’t even remember the name of that 
individual. You must either be unwar- 
rantably particular or very easily discour- 
aged.’ 

“« i'm not easily discouraged,” he an- 
swered. “As to my being particular, 
that’s quite possible. I wouldn’t give a 
fig for a man who was not particular where 
his wife was concerned.” 

“His wife! This is taking time by the 
forelock with a vengeance,” I remarked. 

“ Oh, well,” he said impatiently, “it’s the 
same thing.” And then—by way, no 
doubt, of showing me how particular he 
was — he requested to be informed what 
had brought we to Cannes. He was kind 
enough to say that he quite admitted 
my right to be his rival; only he was 
anxious that there should be no misunder- 
standing about it. He begged, therefore, 
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that I would treat him as a friend and 
speak openly. 

1 hastened to assure him that he had 
nothing to fear from me; that I hoped to 
remain a bachelor for many years to 
come ; and that, if ever I did marry, my 
cousin would assuredly not be the favored 
lady who would be asked to share my joys 
and sorrows. But I believe he was only 
half convinced, and indeed, from then to 
the end of our acquaintance, he never 
ceased to regard me with a greater or less 
degree of suspicion. Percival was the 
sort of man who would have been jealous 
of his own grandfather rather than not 
have been jealous at all. 

He found plenty of people to be jealous 
of at Cannes, where Florry’s attractions 
were widely known and appreciated, and I 
felt quite sorry for the poor fellow when I 
saw how cruelly she treatedhim. For the 
first few days he had it all his own way. 
Florry seemed to be, and I dare say was, 
delighted to see him. She rode to a pic- 
nic with him, she allowed him to take her 
out for a sail on the bay, she sat with him 
in the garden in the evenings, and in short 
lifted him up into a seventh heaven of 
bliss. Then, of course, she abruptly 
kicked him out of it. There was a man 
named Lacy who was at that time among 
the most devoted of her slaves; and when 
Percival had had his little innings it was 
Lacy’s turn toscore. To do Florry jus- 
tice, I must say that there is no sort of 
deception about her proceedings. She is 
very pretty, she is capital fun, and she is 
an adept at what I should call the hard- 
hearted style of flirtation; but, as her 
sole aim and object is to amuse herself, 
she does not make much pretence of car- 
ing about one man more than another, nor 
does she attempt to disguise her liking for 
variety.. Her admirers, if they are sensi- 
ble men, understand this, and regulate 
their conduct accordingly. Lacy, who was 
a quiet, easy-going fellow, understood it, 
I suppose, well enough; but poor Perci- 
val didn’t understand it at all, and the 
agonies that he suffered when he was left 
out in the cold were pitiable to witness. 
He was at Cannes altogether about a 
fortnight, I think, and I am sure I don’t 
exaggerate when I say that he must have 
lost a stone’s weight in that time. His 
face grew quite haggard and lined, his eyes 
had an unnatural brightness as if he did 
not sleep well at night, and — most por- 
tentous of a!l—his vile temper seemed 
to have been completely cast out of him. 
At dinner, one evening, a waiter upset a 
plate of soup over his shoulder, and he 
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THE MAN WITH 


got up meekly and went off to change his 
coat without saying a word. 

In common humanity I felt bound, at 
last, to direct Florry’s attention to these 
symptoms, and to warn her that Percival 
was not as other men are. 

“ Poor, dear old Carrots!” she said; 
“and so you really think he has grown 
thinner? How nice of him! It will be 
a long time before you will allow any 
woman to reduce your weight, Charley.” 

I said I humbly hoped it might be a 
very long time indeed. 

“There-is a great deal that is delight- 
ful and original about Carrots,” she went 
on pensively. “Sometimes I am almost 
inclined to give him what he wants, and 
become Mrs. Carrots.” 

* And won’t he lead you a life if you 
do!” thought I to myself; but I only 
said, “‘ You'll have to make haste about it 
then; for if he goes on wasting at his 
present rate of progress, there’ll be noth- 
ing left of him at the end of another 
month.” 

Perhaps Florry was alarmed at this 
prospect ; for she now took Percival into 
favor again, and began snubbing Lacy, 
who didn’t seem to care much. Lacy 
appeared to me to hold wise and philo- 
sophical views of life, and to accept the 
pleasures of dalliance for what they were 
worth. When Florry smiled upon him, 
he basked in her smiles with perfect con- 
tentment; when she frowned, he wrapped 
himself in his own virtue and took a hand 
at whist, while his lady-love and his rival 
wandered about the garden, enjoying the 
scent of the orange-blossoms and the 
balmy breezes of the Mediterranean, and 
the moonlight, and all the rest of it. 
Other things being equal, 1 know which 
of the two men I should have chosen for 
a husband, if I had been a young woman, 
and the choice had been offered me; and 
in this case other things were about equal ; 
for Mrs. Neville informed me that Lacy 
was very well off, and had excellent pros- 
pects. She also confided to me that she 
was dreadfully frightened of Percival, and 
wished to goodness he would go away. 
“A red Othello!’ she said; “1 couldn’t 
bear to think of my daughter’s passing 
her life with him.” 

_I don’t know whether Florry was be- 
ginning to think seriously of passing her 
life with him; but it soon became evident 
that she did not intend to pass the whole 
of her time with him at present. After a 
day or two Lacy was whistled back; and 
others besides Lacy had their share ot 
encouragement. Then, just as Percival 
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was upon the point of despairing utterly, 
he, in his turn, was recalled; and so the 
game of see-saw went on. See-saw is as 
good a form of amusement as another, so 
long as you remember where you are, and 
have your feet ready to touch the ground 
when your end of the plank goes down. 
You then descend gently and rise again 
in a graceful and dignified manner; and 
this was what Lacy did. But if you im- 
agine that your seat is a steady one, you 
are apt to bump Mother Earth suddenl 
and heavily, and to be carried aloft 
again with ridiculous plunges and total 
loss of balance ; and this was what hap- 
pened to Percival. He took it all, as I 
have said, with wonderful submissiveness. 
I suspect that Florry must have given 
him a hint that, despite appearances, he 
was really the favored suitor: at least, I 
cannot account in any other way for the 
fact that that he never once proposed to 
punch Lacy’s head. 

But a rude awakening was in store for 
him. There was a good deal of gaiety of 
a mild order going on at Cannes, and the 
Nevilles were constantly dragging me off 
to balls given by one or the other of the 
English people who had villas in the 
place. I am not very passionately fond 
of dancing myself; so I generally con- 
trived to slip out and smoke a quiet cigar 
in the garden while the others were scuf- 
fling about and making themselves hot 
in-doors; and I was enjoying myself in 
this way, one evening, when Percival 
came out of the house and flung himself 
down upon the bench beside me. 

I had had the privilege of seeing him 
dance once — his performance much re- 
sembled that of the proverbial bear upon 
a hot plate—andI at once conjectured 
that Florry had sent him about his busi- 
ness, and that he had sought me out with 
a view to pouring forth the pent-up bitter- 
ness of an overcharged spirit. But that, 
it seemed, had not been his intention. 
He was rather dejected, but not at all 
wrathful, and, although he talked about 
nothing but Florry, he did not mention 
her by name. He spoke, in a subdued 
and somewhat pathetic tone, of women 
generally, and laid down the proposition 
that their conduct was not to be judged 
by the standards which are supposed to 
govern the actions of men. A woman’s 
love of admiration, for instance, was some- 
thing outside our experience. We were 
too coarse and too matter-of-fact to enter 
into it; and he was persuaded that we 
often in our haste condemned girls as 
flirts who didn’t at all deserve that name, 
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but were merely indulging in a very natu- 
ral and innocent pastime. 

“‘ You see, Oliver, a woman has precious 
few amusements, when you come to think 
of it, and I don’t see why we should 
grudge her those that she can get. I 
shall never goin for being one of those 
selfish brutes of husbands who won't let 
their wives go into society, and who look 
black at them if they speak to another 
man. What I say is that, so long as I 
know that she loves me, I want nothing 
more; and what do I care if Tom, Dick, 
and Harry are fools enough to think they 
have made a conquest of her because she 
finds them useful as partners ata ball? 
That’s the way I look at it; I don’t know 
whether you agree with me.” 

I said I did most thoroughly, and that 
my wife, if ever I had one, should be al- 
lowed any amount of rope. It was no 
hard matter to guess where the poor fel- 
low had got these precious maxims from, 
and it was also easy enough to see that 
they were very far from representing his 
personal views. 

“It’s an insult to your wife,’ he con- 
tinued, “to treat her as though you 
couldn’t trust her out of your sight. 
Now my motto is, ‘Trust me all in all, 
or —— ” 

The words died away upon his lips; 
for while he had been speaking a couple 
had stepped through one of the open 
French windows on to the gravel — which 
couple, coming forward in the bright 
moonlight, became clearly visible to us as 
Miss Neville and Lacy; and this was an 
argumentum ad rem for which my philos- 
opher had perhaps hardly bargained. 

I regret to say that Florry had clasped 
her hands round, her partner’s arm and 
was looking up into his face in a very 
reprehensible manner, while he bent over 
her till their noses almost touched. I 
made so bold as to give a loud “ Ha- 
hum!” but the bench upon which we were 
sitting was in the shade and the music 
was in full blast in-doors ; so Florry didn’t 
hear any danger-signal, I presume. She 
and Lacy advanced serenely; and, when 
they were nearly within speaking dis- 
tance of us, what did that little wretch do 
but take a rose out of the front of her 
dress and hand it to her companion, who 
kissed it fervently before popping it into 
the pocket nearest to his heart. 1 shook 
in my shoes ; for Heaven only knew what 
she might not do next; but Percival 
waited to see no more. He bounded off 
the bench like an india-rubber ball, and 
away he went into the darkness as if the 
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devil was after him. I hesitated for a few 
minutes and then decided to follow him; 
but he went at such a pace that I only 
caught him up on the doorstep of the 
hotel. He was as white as chalk, and 
I could see that he was in a towering 
rage. 

“Come now, Percival,” I said sooth- 
ingly, taking him by the arm, “don’t make 
mountains out of molehills. Remember 
what you said yourself just now about the 
innocent pastimes of women.” 

He turned round and glared at me. 
“Shut up!” he roared, giving me ashove 
that sent me spinning to the other side 
of the hall; and presently I heard him 
mounting the staircase three steps at a 
time. 

Rude; but perhaps not unpardonable. 
I forgave him, and went to bed, consoling 
myself with the reflection that, if murder 
or suicide came of this, I had at least 
done my little best to avert bloodshed. 


III. 


ABOUT six o’clock the next morning I 
was roughly awakened by Percival’s com- 
ing into my room and pulling the pillow 
from under my head. 

“ What 7s the matter now?” I asked, 
sitting up and rubbing my eyes; and I 
dare say I added some strong expres- 
sions; for there is nothing in the wide 
world that I hate so much as being roused 
from my slumbers in the middle of the 
night. 

‘Percival sat down on the bed. “ Look 
here, Oliver,” he said; “I must get out 
of this. After what you saw last night, I 
needn’t tell youwhy. I’m not the first man 
who has been made a fool of by a woman; 
and I’m not going to break my heart about 
it—no fear!” Here he pumped up a 
hollow laugh. “ But it won’t do for me 
to stop in this place,” he went on. “I 
should be breaking somebody’s neck if I 
did; and I’m off to the Pyrenees this 
morning to shoot bears and bouquetins. 
After a week or two of that I shall be able 
to pull myself together, I expect.” 

“ Quite right,” I said sleepily. 
thing you can do.” 

“] don’t want to 
Now, Oliver, will you do a fellow a good 
turn, and come with me? I left the tent 
and everything else that we shall want out 
there last year, and I’ve telegraphed to 
the natives to say I’m coming. It would 
do you all the good in the world to camp 
out in the mountains for a bit. Of course 
I pay all expenses, and I’ll guarantee you 
some sport.” 


“ Best 


o alone, though. 
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I hardly knew what answer to make. 
Life at Cannes was monotonous, to say 
the least of it; I had never seen a bear 
in my life, except at the Zoo, and I had 
never seen a bouquetin at all. On the 
other hand, life in the wilds with so un- 
certain-tempered a companion as Perci- 
val, might not prove to be an unmixed 
delight. He watched me eagerly while I 
was balancing these considerations one 
against the other, and forestalled my re- 
ply by exclaiming, “ For Heaven’s sake, 
Oliver, don’t say you are going to refuse ! 
I don’t mind telling the truth to you: I’m 
hard hit — I’m devilish hard hit.” 

His voice shook a little, and upon my 
word I believe there were tears in his 
eyes. 

“| daren’t go alone,” he went on. “So 
long as I’m shooting, I’m all right, and I 
don’t care a snap for any woman in the 
world; but I couldn’t face the long even- 
ings all by myself. Hang it, man! can’t 
you understand ? It’s a case of something 
very like life or death, I can tell you.” 

I think I mentioned before that I am 
extremely good-natured.. This piteous 
appeal of Percival’s turned the scale, and 
I said I would see him through. 

Florry’s face, when we made our adieux 
toher and her mother before starting for 
the station, was a very amusing study, 
and if Percival noticed it, he must have 
felt himself fully entitled to score one. 
But I am not sure that he looked at her 
at all. He said in an off-hand way, 
“Good-bye, Miss Neville. Meet you 
again some day, I hope,” and plungedfinto 
the omnibus, head first, without waiting 
for her to make any reply. 

I don’t think Florry half liked it. 
Whether she had intended to marry Per- 
cival or not, I am very sure that she had 
never contemplated his bolting after so 
unceremonious a fashion; but of course 
it was too late too think of stopping him 
then. She took quite an affectionate 
farewell of me, begging me to be sure 
and let her know what sport we had, and 
asking what my address was to be. 

“ Poste Restante, Bagnéres de Luchon,” 
growled out Percival from the recesses of 
the omnibus. “We sha’n’t be much in 
the way of getting letters for the next 
fortnight, though. Come along, Oliver; 
there’s no time to lose.” 

Now will it be believed that, after all 
that had come and gone, that red-headed 
idiot sulked fora matter of four-and-twenty 
hours because my cousin had expressed 
her intention of writing tome? I couldn’t 
make out what was wrong with him at 
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first; but by degrees it transpired, and I 
had all the trouble in the world to per- 
suade him that, putting my own blameless 
innocence out of the question, it was 
utterly illogical of him to be at the same 
time jealous of Lacy and of me. Indeed, 
it was only by threatening to abandon him 
to his fate at Toulouse that I managed to 
bring him to his bearings. After that he 
became more reasonable, and both his 
spirits and his manners improved as soon 
as we had left civilization behind us. 

We spent ten days very pleasantly and 
successfully, upon the whole, in the wild 
Spanish valley where Percival had chosen 
to pitch our tent. No bears came our 
way, but we killed a lot of isards, and I 
was lucky enough to bring down the only 
bouquetin that I got a shot at. Percival 
shot two; which was just as well, for it 
would have been quite enough to upset 
his equanimity that the larger number 
should have fallen to my share. With 
his removal from the chastening influence 
of Florry’s society, his queer, gusty tem- 
per had reasserted itself to some extent, 
and we had more than one absurd little 
scene with the guides and porters who 
accompanied us; but, taking him alto- 
gether, he was not a disagreeable com- 
panion. In point of fact we had so few 
opportunities for conversation that there 
was not much fear of our falling out. 
Our days were naturally given up entirely 
to sport; and when we returned to our 
encampment in the evening, dead beat 
and as hungry as hawks, neither of us 
wished for anything more than to partake 
of the savory stew which the guides 
prepared for us, and to lie down after- 
wards with our feet to the blaze of the 
bonfire, listening to their long yarns or to 
the melancholy, dirge-like songs that they 
sang, until we were overtaken by sleep. 
I don’t think Florry’s name was once 
mentioned, but Percival alluded to her 
indirectly every now and again, and from 
some hints which he let fall I gathered 
that he had not yet given up all hope. 
Very likely he had meant to renounce her 
forever when he left Cannes; but upon 
more deliberate reflection he may have 
found that it was in his heart to forgive 
her, and may also have argued, from what 
he knew of her character, that she would 
be sure to want him back as soon as he 
was well out of reach. 

We had more than a week of magnifi- 
cent warm days and clear frosty nights; 
but then the weather suddealy changed, 
and the rain began to come down as it 
only knows how to come down in the 
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mountains. Neither Percival nor I wanted 
to give the thing up without having fired 
a single shot at a bear; but we could not 
manage to keep the water out of our tent, 
and there was no other shelter within 
reach, except a wretched little hut about 
four feet high, used in summer by the 
Spanish shepherds, so we agreed to take 
advantage of this opportunity to cross 
over into France and get newspapers and 
letters. 

We had a long, toilsome trudge across 
the snow, and did not reach Luchon until 
it was too late to think of anything but 
bed; but the next day we went to the 
post-office, where a large bundle of letters 
was delivered to each of us. Percival 
glanced hastily at his, and then flung 
them down with a muttered oath. Obvi- 
ously he was disappointed for some rea- 
son or other; but it did not occur to me 
until afterwards that he might have cher- 
ished a wild hope of finding a communica- 
tion from Florry among them. I was 
more favored. My budget contained two 
letters bearing the Cannes post-mark, and 
the first of these I read aloud to Percival 
as we walked away — not on account of 
its intrinsic interest, which was small, but 
because I thought it as well to lose no 
occasion of convincing him that my rela- 
tions with Florry were of a most correct 
and cousinly kind. But when I proceeded 
to open the second I was obliged to be 
seized with a terrific fit of coughing, for 
the very first words that caught my eye 
were, “ You may congratulate me, if you 
like, on my engagement to Mr. Lacy.” 
Here was a nice piece of business! I 
stuffed the fatal missive into my pocket, 
and slipped away as soon as I could to 
finish it in private. There was no mis- 
take about it. The horrid little woman 
had really gone and engaged herself to 
Lacy, and, with her usual want of con- 
sideration, had left me the agreeable task 
of announcing the news to Percival. 
“‘ Love to Carrots,” she added in a post- 
script. “I hope he is enjoying himself, 
and that he won’t receive too warm a hug 
from one of his kindred bears.” 

I haven’t the least doubt that when she 
wrote those words there was a malicious 
grin on her face, and that she flattered 
herself she had paid Carrots off that time. 
But if she imagined that 1 should carry 
this epistolary slap in the face to its des- 
tination, she was sadly mistaken in me. 
“No, indeed,” I thought; “I am not 
going to expose myself to the risk of 
being eaten up alive to please anybody ; ” 
and I determined that Percival’s sport 
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should not be spoilt by any unwelcome 
communication from me. 

The unlucky part of it was that I had 
aroused his suspicions by letting him 
hear the contents of the first letter, and 
stopping so suddenly upon the point of 
reading him the second; and all that day 
and the next, when we set out to return 
to our encampment, he went on bothering 
me about it. What had Miss Neville 
said in that other letter of hers? Why 
was I so confoundedly mysterious? Had 
she mentioned him?—and so forth. I 
could only return feeble and evasive re- 
plies, which of course did not satisfy him. 
He tried wheedling me and he tried bully- 
ing me, but he might just as well have 
talked to a stone wall. The secret, I 
resolved, should only be dragged from 
me with my life; and at last he gave it up, 
and subsided into a state of silent and 
subdued ferocity which made me exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. 

But when we reached our camp there 
was good news for us; and Percival came 
out of the sulks on hearing that the tracks 
of a whole bear family — father, mother, 
and two cubs—had been seen on the 
freshly-fallen snow not a couple of miles 
away. The guides had already arranged 
our plan of action for the morrow, and 
pretended, as those fellows always do, to 
be so intimately acquainted with the habits 
of bears in general as to know to a nicety 
what their programme would be too. Pa- 
terfamilias, we were informed, would start 
with break of day for the higher pastures 
above the village of El Plan, whither 
some Spanish shepherds were known to 
have taken their flocks. The mother and 
cubs would probably remain either among 
or above the pine woods which clothed the 
southern side of our valley. Now, if the 
south wind held, what we had to do was 
simple enough. We had only to mount 
the opposite slopes towards the spot where 
the tracks had been seen, and there was 
little danger of our mounting so high as 
to place ourselves between the wind and 
our game. It was further considered ad- 
visable that we should separate into two 
parties, one of which should have for its 
object the destruction of Mr. Bruin, while 
the other should account for Mrs. B. and 
the children. This arrangement was not 
agreed to without some discussion and 
alternative suggestions, for Percival al- 
ways hated to do as he was toid; but it 
was the one finally adopted; and when 
the morning broke soft and cloudy, with a 
light breeze blowing in our faces, Percival 
and his party set off to the westward in 
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the direction of El Plan, I and mine 
heading for the pine woods immediately 
facing us. 

“That ought to give you the best 
chance, Oliver,” said my friend gener- 
ously as we parted. 

I don’t know when I have passed a 
more thoroughly comfortless hour than 
that which we spent in clambering up 
through those dense woods. The moun 
tain-side was very precipitous ; we had to 
advance as gingerly as possible, so as to 
avoid making any noise, and whenever I 
slipped or trod on a dry twig, Jean-Pierre, 
the chasseur who was in command of me, 
turned round, making hideous faces, and 
cursed me under his breath. Further- 
more, I couldn’t help thinking that if the 
bear chose to appear suddenly at this 
stage of the proceedings it would be an 
awkward business for all of us. 

We encountered no bear in the woods ; 
but when at length we rose above the 
region of trees and emerged upon a stretch 
of coarse grass, we were rewarded for our 
climb by discovering traces which there 
was no mistaking upon a patch of the fast- 
melting snow. Following these up hope- 
fully, we soon found ourselves upon the 
edge of a tolerably extensive snow-field, 
across which the tracks were so distinct 
that Jean-Pierre declared that they were 
not an hour old. He further professed to 
be able to see that the beast had been 
moving upwards at a leisurely pace, hav- 
ing no suspicion of being pursued, and 
prophesied that we should catch him up 
on some cliffs to which he pointed, and 
which he calculated that it would take us 
something like an hour to reach. 

I was very glad when we did reach 
them, for toiling up hill through soft 
snow is not my notion of enjoyment; 
but I was not particularly sanguine as to 
the chance of Bruin’s having had the 
civility to wait for us, and, once upon the 
bare rocks, we had no longer any clue to 
guide us tohis whereabouts. Jean-Pierre, 
nevertheless, continued to be full of con- 
fidence. He went on ahead, skirting the 
face of the precipice, where there was just 
foothold and no more, and the rest of us 
followed. After a time he held up his 
hand to stop us, bent down and examined 
the rock where a slight sprinkling of snow 
had lodged, advanced a little way, came 
back again, and then, pointing toa deep 
—— in front of us, exclaimed, “ I] est 

!? 

I was at once posted at the entrance of 
this fissure and warned —in order to 
steady my nerves, I suppose —that if I 
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missed I was a dead man; after which a 
stone was thrown in. No result. A sec- 
ond and a larger one, however, elicited a 
deep gr-r-r-r, which put an end to all 
doubt. 

“ Attention, m’sieur, s’il vous plait!” 
sung out Jean-Pierre, and he fired into the 
chasm. 

Immediately a large, dark mass hurled 
itself out through the smoke. I suppose 
I must have taken aim, though I can’t 
say that I have any recollection of doing 
so, for the next instant a fine large bear lay 
stone-dead at my feet. 

Well, I dare say we kicked up rather 
more row over it than we need have 
done (Percival declared afterwards that 
he could have heard us yelling ten miles 
away); but I think perhaps it might count 
as an extenuating circumstance that this 
was my first bear. As for the natives, of 
course they ought to have known better. 

So far, everything had gone quite ac- 
cording to programme, except that it was 
the old he-bear, not his partner, that I had 
killed; but now came the question of 
whether we were to rest satisfied with 
what we had accomplished and return to 
camp, or whether we should push on and 
try to effect a junction with Percival. 
After some debate it was agreed that 
Jean-Pierre and 1 should adopt the latter 
course. I quite admit that this was all 
wrong; but I was flushed with success, 
and I thought, supposing that Percival 
should happen to miss, what a thousand 
pities it would be that there should not 
be somebody at hand to back him up. 
So we set our faces westwards and down- 
wards, and in due course of time reached 
the outskirts of the woods where we sup- 
posed that our companions would be. 

I don’t think we had been five min- 
utes off the snow when I heard some- 
thing crashing among the trees beneath 
us. I caught a momentary glimpse of a 
great, lumbering body, and directly after- 
wards I distinctly saw a half-grown cub 
dashing helter-skelter after it. 1 fired 
almost at random, and I need hardly add 
that I missed. The crashing sound grew 
fainter and fainter, and then I looked at 
Jean-Pierre and Jean-Pierre looked at me, 
and then we both whistled. 

Well might we whistle! I prefer to 
draw a veil over our meeting with Perci- 
val which speedily ensued. I could not 
say much. My behavior had certainly 
been bad enough to provoke anybody, and 
“d——d unsportsmanlike ” was perhaps 
not too severe a description to give of it; 
still I don’t think he would have been 
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quite so infuriated had I not been com- 
pelled to acknowledge that I had not only 
robbed him of his share of the day’s 
sport, but had previously been quite suc- 
cessful in securing my own. When he 
heard that, his indignation knew no 
bounds. He swore the whole thing had 
been done on purpose; he vowed he 
would never go out with me again so long 
as he lived; he stamped and danced 
about, and I must say made a great fool 
of himself. I am quite sure that if I had 
conducted myself after that fashion every- 
body present would simply have roared 
with laughter; but none of us laughed at 
Percival. The fact is that there was 
something rather terrible about the man, 
though I don’t know that I could exactly 
say in what it consisted. 

At length his fury spent itself, and we 
set off sadly and solemnly to return to 
the valley, Jean-Pierre and I hanging our 
heads like naughty boys, the rest of the 
Jeans and Pierres and Jean-Pierres slouch- 
ing after us with somewhat scared faces, 
and Percival striding along by himself in 
deep dudgeon. 

The day was not to end without an- 
other breeze. In the course of the after- 
noon it was suddenly discovered that we 
were out of everything. There was no 
tea left, no bread, and not a drop of wine. 
Why these deficiencies had not been 
mentioned to us before we set out for 
Luchon, where we couid easily have laid 
in a fresh stock of provisions, I don’t 
know; but Jean said he thought Pierre 
had told us, and Pierre thought Jean had 
spoken, and Jean-Pierre had not consid- 
ered it his business to interfere; and so 
there was a good all-round wrangle, in the 
midst of which Percival worked himself 
up into one of his paroxysms. All that 
was necessary was that one man should 
be sent down to Venasque, the nearest 
Spanish town, to get what we required; 
but this would not satisfy him. He de- 
clared that every one of them should go, 
and that they should walk all night, so as 
to be back before our breakfast hour in 
the morning. 

“ Allez-vous-en, the whole lot of you!” 
he shouted. ‘“ Entendez-vous ? — je veux 
étre seul. Take yourselves off, you lazy, 
garlic-eating devils, and let’s have a little 
peace for one night.” 

The whole troop marched away with- 
out much protestation. I dare say they 
were not sorry to escape from this rav- 
ing Englishman. Afterwards I wondered 
whether Percival had had a deliberate 
design in his mind when he dismissed 
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them; but, looking back upon it all, I am 
inclined to think that he had not, and that 
what followed was the result of mere 
accident and opportunity. 

He was quiet enough, though porten- 
tously gloomy, until the time came for 
us to partake of our evening meal. We 
had to collect the wood for our bonfire 
ourselves, and we had to cook our soup 
ourselves, and a nice mess we made of it. 
All this was sufficiently uncomfortable, 
and did not serve to improve my friend’s 
temper; but the worst was to come. Be- 
ing without wine, we were obliged to fall 
back upon brandy-and-water for our drink, 
and I noticed with some uneasiness that 
Percival was making no use of the water 
at all. At last I rather foolishly ventured 
upon a gentle remonstrance, whereupon 
he promptly filled his glass with raw 
brandy, and tossed it off at a draught. 

“ You’re a devilish hard fellow to please, 
Oliver, I must say,” he remarked. “One 
would have thought you’d have been sat- 
isfied with spoiling my sport, and not 
wanted to spoil my dinner into the bar- 
gain. Deuce take it all, man; you don’t 
suppose I’m going to let you tell me what 
I’m to drink, do you?” 

The upshot of it was that by the time 
that we turned in he was anything but so- 
ber, though he was able to keep his legs 
and to talk without knocking his words 
together. 

“Got your revolver?” he called out, 
just as I was dropping off to sleep. 

We thought it as well to have revolvers 
always handy, for we had heard no very 
good report of the sparse inhabitants of 
those valleys. 

“Oh, yes; all right,” I replied. “ Good- 
night.” And I rolled over on my side. 

But I had hardly closed my eyes before 
he disturbed me again by asking sud- 
denly: “I say, Oliver, did you ever fight 
a duel?” 

“Fight a duel?” I repeated drowsily. 
“ No, never; did you?” 

“ No,” he answered in a cool, casual 
sort of tone; “but I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t fight one now. I think I will.” 

That woke me up. “What are you 
talkingabout?”? Iexclaimed. “ Whoare 
you going to fight with here?” 

“ Why, with you, of course,” said he. 
“1’m not afraid. Now then — mind your- 
self.” And without more ado he suited 
the action to the word. 

A flash, a loud report, and the whistling 
of a bullet past my ear brought me to a 
realizing sense of the pleasant position 
that I was in. I was out of that tent and 
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behind the biggest rock that I could find 
before you could have said “Knife!” 
My nimbleness astonished myself. Mer- 
cifully there was no moon, and the red 
glare of our camp fire only served to make 
the shadows blacker. 

Percival blundered out after me, curs- 
ing and swearing. “Stand up, you skulk- 
ing devil!” he roared. “Why don’t you 
stand up and fight like a man?” And 
bang went another barrel. 

“Now this time,” said he with tipsy 
solemnity, “I’m going to take a careful 
aim and hit you. Oh, I see you, you 
beggar! — don’t you flatter yourself that 
you're invisible.” 

The worst of it was that I was by no 
means sure that he didn't see me. He 
advanced with slow, unsteady steps, and 
began prowling round my rock, while I, 
crouching upon all fours, dodged him by 
a succession of noiseless hops, like a 
huge toad. Bang! bang! went two more 
barrels. “That makes four,” thinks I. 
Whether he saw me or not, I saw him 
plainly enough, and I had my own loaded 
revolver in my hand all the time. I don’t 
think I ever felt more tempted to shoot a 
man in my life. Fortunately he let off his 
last two barrels before the temptation be- 
came too strong for me. One of the bul- 


lets passed over my head, and I heard the 
other strike the ground beside me. Then 
I rose erect, feeling myself master of the 
situation. 

“ Now, Percival,” I said, “ I could shoot 
you six times over, if I chose; but of 
course I shall do nothing of the kind. Go 


and lie down. You're very drunk, you 
know, and ——” 

“ That’s a lie!” he interrupted. 

“Very well. Lie down and go to sleep, 
anyhow. Perhaps you'll have the grace to 
beg my pardon to-morrow morning.” 

He growled and blustered a good deal ; 
but eventually he did return to the tent 
and threw himself down. I then pro- 
ceeded to take certain precautionary 
measures; after which I, too, stretched 
myself on the ground. But no sooner 
had I done so than up the brute jumped 
again. 

“No good trying to sleep,” he said; 
“slow work sleeping. Let’s have another 
duel. Where’s the cartridges ?” 

“ Every single cartridge that we possess 
is safe at the bottom of the stream,” an- 
swered I, with a chuckle; for I had just 
had time to anticipate that danger. I 
cared very little for his curses and threats, 
knowing that, if the worst came to the 
worst, I had it in my power to disable him ; 
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and I suppose he was sober enough to 
understand that too, for he desisted after 
a time, and apparently went off to sleep 
at last. I don’t think I was many min- 
utes in following his example. 1 wonder 
now at my temerity; but the fact was I 
was so dead tired that it was as much as 
I could do to hold my eyes open until he 
began to snore; and, besides, I didn’t 
see that he could do me any harm, now 
that I was possessed of the one effective 
firearm that remained to us. 

That only shows what an ass I was. 
The next thing of which I was conscious 
was that Percival was standing over me 
in the grey light of the dawn with my 
revolver in his hand. ‘ And now, Master 
Oliver,” said he, “I think I’ve pretty well 
turned the tables upon you.” 

Indeed he had! I gave myself up for 
lost, and I hope I may never again feel as 
frightened as I did at that moment. But 
Percival burst out laughing, 

“You stupid old fool!” he said quite 
amiably; “do you take me for a mur- 
derer? It was all a joke, my firing at you 
last night. I only wanted to scare you, 
and | was no more drunk than you are.” 

I didn’t in the least believe him; but 
it seemed more politic to pretend to do 
So. 

“ Come along up the hills and see the 
sunrise,” he went on. “A breath of fresh 
air will do us both good.” 

I demurred to this proposition, alleging, 
what was perfectly true, that I hadn’t had 
half my fair share of sleep; but I added 
politely that I hoped he wouldn’t let me 
prevent him from climbing to any height 
that he pleased. 

“Confound you!” he exclaimed an- 
grily, “I believe you’re in a funk of me. 
Look here, then.” He caught me by the 
arm, dragged me rather roughly out of the 
tent, and, flinging my revolver into the 
torrent, “Will that satisfy you?” he 
asked. 

It was a pretty cool way of disposing of 
my property; but then, to be sure, I had 
drowned his cartridges. The end of it 
was that I had to gowith him. Anything 
for peace, I thought; and I reflected with 
comfort that the guides would be back in 
the course of a few hours, after which my 
final farewell to this red-haired ruffian 
should very soon be spoken. 

Percival led the way across to the north- 
ern side of our narrow valley, and we were 
soon scrambling up over boulders and 
slippery shale at a great pace, he whis- 
tling and singing, apparently in the high- 
est spirits, and | silent, sulky, and out of 
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breath. From time to time I suggested 
that we had mounted high enough; but 
he always replied briskly, “ Oh, dear, no! 
we shall have to do another five hundred 
feet at least before we can get anything 
of a view, and there’s heaps of time.” 
And then he went on sniggering to him- 
self, as though at some first-rate joke. 

It was horridly unpleasant. I was be- 
ginning to have a very strong suspicion 
that the man was off his head. Drunk he 
was not; for he never made a false step, 
and we had already passed some places 
which demanded a steady head; but his 
manner was decidedly odd, and, when he 
turned to speak to me, I saw a light in 
his eyes which I didn’t like. I suppose it 
must have taken us the best part of two 
hours to reach the edge of the glacier 
which sloped upwards towards the sum- 
mit of the ridge that separated us from 
France. By that time the sun had caught 
the higher peaks and the fleecy clouds 
around and below them; and I dare say 
the spectacle was a very exquisite one. 
Some people, I know, go into raptures 
over asunrise; but I am not one of those 
people. I always loathe everything until 


I have had my breakfast ; and the circum- 
stances of this particular occasion were 
such that the snow and the sky might 


have clothed themselves in all the colors 
of the rainbow, with a hundred and fifty 
intermediate tints to boot, and have left 
me perfectly unmoved. 

One thing I was quite determined 
about: I didn’t mean to skip over hidden 
crevasses at the heels of a maniac; and, 
to show how determined I was, I sat me 
down doggedly on a rock, and observed: 
“ That’s enough for me. Not a step fur- 
ther do I go.” 

“Just as you like,” answered Percival, 
with more suavity than I had expected of 
him. “Oliver, old chap,’ he continued, 
seating himself close beside me, and as- 
suming an extremely friendly and con- 
fidential tone, “I want you to tell me 
something. It’s of no great consequence ; 
but I’ve a fancy to know. What did Miss 
Neville say to you in that last letter of 
hers?” 

Perhaps it would have been wiser to 
tell him the truth, or a part of the truth ; 
but I was cold and hungry and cross, 
and to have this tiresome subject re- 
opened just when I was beginning to 
hope that the moment of my release was 
at hand was too much for me. 

“Oh, bother!” I exclaimed. “I can’t 
tell you all she said, and if I could, I 
wouldn’t. I never show my letters.” 


, 
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“You read me her first one,” retorted 
Percival. 

“Yes; and a precious fool I was to do 
it. If you want to hear about her, you 
had better write to her yourself; I can’t 
undertake the duties of a go. between.” 

Percival began to frown and _ glare. 
“ Now, I'll tell you what it is, Oliver,” he 
said; “I mean to have this out of you by 
fair means or foul. You had better make 
up your mind to that.” 

Nobody can say that, in all my previous 
wrangles with Percival, I had not been 
forbearance itself; but there is a point at 
which, like the traditional worm, I turn ; 
and that point he had now reached. I 
refused point-blank to give him the infor- 
mation he asked for, and couched my 
refusal in forcible terms. 

The next minute I was lying upon m 
face, and Percival, kneeling on the small 
of my back, was tying my arms tightly 
behind me with a silk handkerchief. The 
fellow was as strong as Samson, and I, as 
I have said before, am but a wee man. 
Successful resistance was hopeless; but 
I let out with my feet to the best of my 
ability, and had the pleasure of catching 
him one on the shin which I don’t think 
he could have liked. He made no com- 
plaint, however, but quietly finished his 
operation, picked me up under his arm 
like a feather, and carried me, struggling 
and helpless, upwards. ‘“ You’d better 
keep still, unless you want to kill us 
both,” was all that he said; and indeed I 
thought it as well to take his advice. 
How on earth he managed to scramble up 
the face of those rocks with a man under 
his arm is more than I can explain; but 
he did it (not without bumping and scrap- 
ing me considerably, though); and after a 
bit we came to a narrow ledge. There 
he deposited me, and, descending rapidly 
some ten or twelve feet, contemplated me 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“Now, my boy,” said he, “you stay 
there till you have answered my ques- 
tion.” 

“ Then I shall stay here for the rest of 
my life,’’ I returned. 

I suppose no man was ever placed in 
a more ridiculous position. To give in 
would have been too humiliating ; to de- 
scend from my perch without the use of 
my hands was out of the question, and to 
get my hands free seemed scarcely less 
so. Of course, however, I madea vigorous 
attempt. I tugged, I strained, I twisted 
and contorted myself in every possible 
way, while he stood below and laughed at 
me; but it was all in vain, and the only 
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result of my writhing was that a lot of 
things rolled out of my pocket, among 
which was the very letter over which we 
had been fighting. Percival put his foot 
upon it just in time to save it from flutter- 
ing away before the wind. 

“It strikes me that I can find out as 
much as I want now without your help,” 
said he, holding up his prize triumphantly. 

“Very well,” I said. “Come here and 
untie me, then.” 

But he shook his empty head saga- 
ciously. ‘Not so fast, my good friend. 
I suspect you of treachery. Either you 
are engaged to your cousin, or you have 
been telling her things about me which 
you don’t want me to know of. We'll 
just see about that before we release you.” 

Percival was a gentleman by birth and 
bringing-up, and perhaps when it came to 
the point, he did not altogether enjoy the 
sensation of looking at a Jetter addressed 
to another man. He stood for some few 
minutes with his back turned towards me, 
gazing abstractedly at the sunny moun- 
tain-tops opposite, and tapping his chin 
with the envelope. At length he turned 
round, and called out, — 

“}’ll give you another chance. For the 
last time, will you tell me what is in this 
letter?” 


“No,” I shouted back resolutely, “I 


won’t! Read it, if you don’t mind behav- 
ing like a cad; and when you have quite 
done, perhaps you will be so good as to 
step up here and unloose me.” 

He made no reply, but stood thought- 
fully tapping his chin with the letter, as 
before, and finally moved slowly away 
downhill. For a minute or two I heard 
the sound of his footsteps; then, every 
now and again, the clatter of dislodged 
stones, which showed me that he was still 
descending ; then came profound silence. 
Uncomfortable as my position was, I was 
by no means impatient for his return. It 
was quite on the cards that, in the first 
access of frenzy which a perusal of Flor- 
ry’s cruel postscript might be expected to 
arouse, he might come tearing back and 
let off steam by flinging me over the prec- 
ipice; and the longer he took to think 
about it, the better, I felt, would be my 
chance of escaping with a whole skin and 
unbroken bones. But when a very long 
time had elapsed, and the sun had risen 
high into the heavens, and there was 
neither sound nor sign of Percival, I be- 
gan to grow seriously uneasy. Could it 
be possible that the miscreant had meant 
to leave me there to perish miserably? 
Eventually I put my pride in my pocket, 
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and shouted. The only answer that came 
to me was a succession of mocking echoes 
of my own voice —ahoy ! — hoy! — hoy! 
— fainter and fainter, as the cliffs tossed 
it to and fro. Then I made more des- 
perate and vain efforts to free myself. 
Then I peered over the brink of my ledge, 
and convinced myself that it would be 
madness to attempt to scramble down. 
Then I tried to fray through the silk 
handkerchief that bound me by rubbing 
it against the rock; but I was too tightly 
secured to move my arms to any purpose, 
and my muscles were so strained that 
every movement was an agony. 

I don’t know how long I fretted and 
fumed on that narrow shelf, parched with 
thirst, in considerable pain, and — I 
frankly confess—in a mortal fright; but 
I afterwards calculated that I must have 
been there quite three hours before I re- 
solved in despair to take my chance of 
scrambling down without assistance. I 
wriggled over the edge, got one foot firm 
into a crevice, cautiously lowered the 
other, and then, as might have been ex- 
pected, down I went, head over heels into 
space. There was a tremendous crash, 
and that is all that I remember about it. 

When I came to myself, I was lying on 
a grassy slope, with Jean-Pierre pouring 
brandy down my throat, and an assem- 
blage of white-faced Pierres and Jeans 
kneeling round me. I was pretty well 
knocked about; but I was not broken 
anywhere, and Jean-Pierre began to praise 
the saints loudiy when I sat up and asked 
for some water. 

“You gave usa fine fright, monsieur,” 
he said. “A pretty thing it would have 
been for us if we had had to go back to 
France and say that both our gentlemen 
were killed!” 

“ Both/” I ejaculated. “You don't 
mean to say that Mr. Percival is dead!” 

“ Mon Dieu! monsieur,” returned Jean- 
Pierre in a tone of gentle remonstrance, 
“how would you have a man drop down 
a sheer three hundred feet upon his head, 
and live?” 

Whether it was accident or design that 
brought about poor Percival’s death, I 
cannot, of course, say. That he was not 
accountable for his actions on that last 
morning of his life I am quite convinced. 
I had to give some explanation to the 
guides of the circumstance that I had 
been found with my arms tied behind me, 
and I did so by telling them that my un- 
fortunate friend had gone out of his mind 
before treating me in that way. This I 
firmly believe to have been the truth; and 
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they agreed with me that he had for some 
time past been more mad than sane. 
They further concurred in my opinion 
that it could do no possible good, and 
would probably only cause troublesome 
complications, to make all the facts known 
to the authorities. Luckily for us, the 
authorities were less troublesome than an 
English coroner’s jury would have been, 
and it was neither supposed nor sug- 
gested that my own fall had been due to 
any other causes than the inexperience 
and foolhardiness which, as I was told, 
had proved fatal to my companion. 

When I next saw Mrs. Lacy — which 
was rather more than a year afterwards 
— she expressed a great deal of concern 
at the fate of the hapless man with the 
red hair, and was eager for fuller particu- 
lars than she had as yet been able to ob- 
tain. I gratified her curiosity as well as 
1 could, and dwelt a good deal upon Per- 
cival’s recklessness; but I did not think 
it necessary to say anything about the 
letter which we had no small difficulty in 
forcing out of his stiffened fingers when 
his body was carried back to camp. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
INSIDE KAIRWAN. 


S1x months ago M. Barthélemy Saint 
Hilaire announced to the world that the 
Regency of Tunis had been pacified 
“sans conquéte et sans combats ;” and 
a month later General Farre sent the 
French legions home from the fourth Pu- 
nic war, with the comfortable assurance 
that “la reconnaissance de la République 
est acquise & tous ceux qui ont pris part a 
cette campagne.” 

Never perhapsin the history of the 
world was a dream of success followed by 
a ruder awakening. In twenty-four short 
weeks the Tunisian Arabs throughout the 
length and breadth of the country have 
risen in arms against their self-imposed 
protectors; fifty thousand troops have 
been hurried back to Tunis as fast as a 
fleet of transports and the boats of the 
Compagnie Transatlantique could carry 
them; every important place in the Re- 
gency, including the capital, has been oc- 
cupied; some half-a-dozen towns have 
been more or less efficiently bombarded ; 
wellnigh one hundred millions of francs 
have been spent, and many valuable lives 
lost, in the second expedition, but France 
is told by her rulers to console herself 
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with the reflection that the French flag 
now waves alone over the citadel of holy 
Kairwdn. This, however, is not all. The 
great body of the insurgent Arabs have 
made good their retreat to the extreme 
south, and have thereby necessitated the 
sacrifice of more millions and more lives 
by provoking the march of fifteen thou- 
sand French soldiers in their pursuit, al- 
though everybody concerned, from gener- 
als down to the conscript of yesterday, is 
pertectly well aware that for physical rea- 
sons the avowed object of the movement 
can never be attained. The French 
newspapers which cried so loudly “A 
Tunis ” in April, have shouted quite as 
lustily “A bas le Général Farre” in No- 
vember ; and Europe has for months rung 
from one end to the other with the nau- 
seating scandals which will ever be con- 
nected with the history of the war waged 
by France against Tunis, and associated 
with the fame of its instigator, M. Théo- 
dore Roustan. 

The inevitable reaction of public-opin- 
ion on the Tunisian question has at last 
made itself felt; but not in time to pre- 
vent, or even stay, its natural conse- 
quences. MM. Saint Hilaire, Ferry, and 


Farre, have ceased to be ministers of 


France; but France has disappointed the 
hopes and lost the esteem of Europe. 
Italy has thrown herself into the arms of 
her once deadliest foe in order to avenge 
as swiftly as possible what she believes 
to be an affront and a menace; England, 
duped and deceived by equivocal assur- 
ances and promises, has grown cold and 
suspicious, and her commercially-minded 
statesmen can only be. consoled and ap- 
peased by such a treaty as France, it 
seems, dare not grant; while Germany, 
who told France to “take Carthage” in 
the spring, is now sending officers to 
Stamboul, counselling the Sublime Porte 
to be firm about Tripoli, and giving the 
Turks quite enough moral support to de- 
stroy the effects of the alternate threats 
and blandishments of M. Tissot. What 
may occur on the Tripolitan frontier be- 
fore the year 1882 is ushered in, it is im- 
possible to say. France has sat herself 
down to build a tower without counting 
the cost; and the ultimate consequences 
of her rashness and imprudence it is diffi- 
cult to foresee. 

When the French Chambers met on the 
14th May, its members were reassured by 
the conclusion, ten days previously, of the 
Kasr-Essaid Treaty. The fall of Kair- 
wan was intended to perform a similar 
office on the 28th October. Everything 
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seemed to favor the plan. The holy city 
had surrendered without a blow forty- 
eight hours previously; at ten o’clock on 
the eventful 26th October a white flag 
was hung out from the Great Mosque of 
Sidi Okhbah ; at midday General Etienne 
marched his troops through the Bab el 
Khaukh or Gate of Peaches, and just 
forty minutes later brought them out of 
the Gate of Tunis, and Kairwdn was 
taken. The announcement of the fact, 
however, excited something very much 
akin to amusement in the French repre- 
sentative Assembly, and availed the min- 
istry nothing. After three days of stormy 
discussion, a Parliamentary inquiry was 
only avoided by a vote on a side issue, 
whereby the Chamber refused to stultify 
itself by deliberately undoing what it delib- 
erately did last May; and the ministry of 
the Tunisian expedition showed the white 
flag of resignation, after the manner of 
the citizens of Kairwdn. MM. Ferry, 
Saint Hilaire, and Farre, have left an on- 
erous legacy to their successors. To say 
nothing of difficulties to be remedied 
abroad, the new government will have, 
somehow or other, to restore at least the 
semblance of order and the shadow of 
an administration at Tunis; it must pay 
the long bill of costs for the war which 
was not a war in April, and the war which 
was a war in July, and the time for the 
end of which cannot as yet be very defi- 
nitely determined; and it has, moreover, 
the difficult task of restoring the shaken 
confidence of the army. The soldiers of 
France have weighed the Tunisian ques- 
tion in the balance, and it has been found 
wanting. They despise the cause of the 
war, and condemn the manner in which 
it has been carried on. The complaints 
and murmurs rife in every camp in Tunis 
must not be disregarded, if the govern- 
ment of the republic would avoid the pos- 
sibility of internal dissensions and disor- 
ders, which may culminate in a military 
despotism, a monarchical restoration, or a 
second commune. 

Having taken up the thread of the lat- 
est phases of the Tunisian difficulty (a 
question so small in itself, yet so great 
when viewed either as an apple of discord 
or in relation to its contingent results), we 
pass at once to a subject which cannot but 
excite great interest at present — the holy 
city of Kairwdn, and the impression likely 
to arise from its fall on the minds of the 
followers of Islam in Africa and Turkey. 

Although Kairwdn is only six days’ jour- 
ney from London, it was a month ago quite 
as much a ¢erra incognita as many of the 
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great towns of central Africa. Few still 
existing cities have played so importanta 
part in the world’s history, yet the world 
knew it not. Only a hundred miles south 
of Tunis itself, and but forty miles away 
from the great and busy highway of the 
Mediterranean, Kairwdn, secure in its 
exclusiveness and its sanctity, has slum- 
bered away the twelve hundred years of 
its existence, until it suddenly finds itself 
in the presence ofa foe that itis powerless 
to resist, and discovers that even its most 
venerated shrines and sanctuaries can no 
longer be hidden from the gaze of unbe- 
lievers. It would be difficult to describe 
the precise offence which Kairwdn has 
committed to merit the signal punishment 
ithas received. For centuries it has been 
the centre of the great nomadic tribes 
which surround it, and in the early days of 
the Tunisian insurrection the old spirit of 
its inhabitants may have momentarily re- 
vived. If such was indeed the case, the 
Kairwdnis must have soon realized their 
own impotency. The bombardment of 
Sfax and Gabes conveyed to them a very 
practical lesson; and the religious au- 
thorities of Kairwd4n in council were not 
likely to rely on their own legend —that 
their crumbling ramparts and ruined bas- 
tions were shot and shell proof. In vain 
they begged their more courageous disci- 
ples to retire from the city: the latter re- 
fused to act contrary to the theoretical 
teaching of their w/emas ; and it was only 
when the French columns were actually 
visible, and the destruction of the city im- 
minent, that the nonagenarian Bash-Mulfti 
of Kairwdn succeeded in persuading the 
Slass chiefs to rapidly retire to the neigh- 
boring mountains, and then saved the 
town from certain destruction by sendinga 
frightened muedzin to wave a square yard 
of white calico from the crenellated mina- 
ret of the mosque of the conqueror of 
Africa. 

Kairw4n is built in the centre of a wide- 
stretching sandy plain, fringed on three 
sides by mountains, and towards the west 
by a low range of hills which separates it 
from the seacoast. This plain is trav- 
ersed on the same side by two streams, 
dry in summer, but strong enough in 
winter to surround the city with a marsh. 
Excepting scanty tufts of esparto-grass, 
no sort of verdure is to be seen in any 
direction. It was in such a spot as this 
about the year A.D. 675 (A.H. 55), the emir 
Okhbah ben Nafi, ben Abdullah, ben 
Kais el Fahri, laid the foundation oi ¢he 
holy city of north Africa. For a thou- 
sand years, as far as can be ascertained, 
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no Christain ever visited it. Since then 
a few travellers have been at intervals 
allowed to enter it on sufferance, the lo- 
cal authorities being entitled to reject the 
bey’s order if so disposed. When once 
admitted, visitors were carefully allowed 
to see as little as possible. An entrance 
to any building was of course out of the 
question, and the traveller had to be gen- 
erally contented with a rapid passage 
through the most unfrequented streets 
under a strong escort; and finding a pro- 
longed stay useless, he generally seems 
to have ro Bi his departure as speedily 
as possible. Dr. Shaw accordingly only 
devotes two pages of his book to his 
stay at Kairwdn in 1730. He identifies 
it, however, on insufficient grounds, with 
the Roman Vicus Angusti, and says it 
contained five hundred mosques. Sir 
Grenville Temple, just one century later, 
journeyed “to the present teed of all 
the bigotry of Muhammedanism in Afri- 
ca.” He was, nevertheless, able to tell 
very little about it beyond the names of 
its gates, for his “promenade through 
the town was managed with the greatest 
or oven ” and after rejecting a proposal 
of the Kaid to take a walk in the dark, he 
was finally allowed to parade the streets, 
“observing a most dignified silence and 
a steady, solemn pace.” When the Mar- 
quis of Waterford entered Kairwdn ten 
ye afterwards, a riot ensued in which 
e very nearly lost his life from a well- 
directed brickbat. Dr. Davis added noth- 
ing whatever to the information given by 
Shaw and Temple. In 1861, Monsieur 
Victor Guérin devoted three sultry days 
in August to an attempt to explore the 
mysteries of Kairwdin. He remarks, that 
“although Tunis has become for centu- 
ries the political metropolis of the Re- 
gency, Kairwdn has always held in the 
minds of the masses of its population the 
position of its religious capital. Founded 
by the conqueror Okhbah at the time of 
the invasion of north Africa by the Arabs, 
it has preserved on account of its origin 
a prestige which no other place in the 
regency even attempts to dispute. It is 
the Holy City par excellence, the capital 
of a belief, the metropolis where the 
Crescent rules with undisputed sway. 
There the wuedzin, who calls the faithful 
to prayer from its many minarets, has 
never yet seen the symbol of a creed 
which knows not Muhammed, or a rival 
sanctuary. There, too, the é#dm, inter- 
preter and apostle of the Koran, has 
never found himself in the presence of a 
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w4n has been effectually closed against 
Christians from the time of its founda- 
tion.” 

The existence of the city sprang orig- 
inally from the necessities of conquest. 
The Berbers of the first century adopted 
towards their invaders the same tactics 
as the Bedouins of to-day: they either 
submitted to or fled before the armies of 
Islam, but revolted as soon as the troops 
of the khaliph withdrew. Okhbah him- 
self describes the raison d’étre of Kair- 
wan: “When the Mussulman generals 
enter Africa, the inhabitants protect their 
lives and property by a profession of the 
faith of Islam. When our armies retire, 
they again fall into infidelity. We must 
therefore build a city which will serve as 
the camp and the ramparts of the faith of 
Muhammed.” Although the original site 
selected was abandoned for another two 
miles off during the temporary absence 
of its great founder, the first care of 
Okhbah on his return to Africa in A.D. 
684, was to restore and enlarge his favor- 
ite city. Tradition associates with the 
original foundation of Kairwd4n a legend 
almost identical with those of St. Patrick 
and St. Hilda. At the word of Okhbah 
wild beasts and reptiles alike withdrew 
from its neighborhood. The etymology 
of its name has been a matter of dispute. 
According to Shaw, Kairwdn is only the 
equivalent of Caravan, a place of meet- 
ing; while others contend it was so called 
after Kayrawdn or Cyrene, the capital of 
Cyrenaica. The most plausible explana- 
tion is, that the name signifies simply 
Kahira or victory. Kairwdn is the Cairo 
of Tunis and its adjacent provinces. 
During the year of his return to power 
(A.D. 684), Okhbah carried the victorious 
banner of Islam to the shores of the At- 
lantic; but he never lived to return to the 
‘‘camp and ramparts of the faith of the 
Prophet.” Slain in an ambush by a Ber- 
ber king, he was buried thirty miles from 
Biskera in Algeria, where his tomb, cov- 
ered by a comparatively humble soudéa, is 
still the object of reverence and pilgrim- 
age. Upon this subject Mr. Rae (the 
only European traveller who has even 
attempted anything like a complete sur- 
vey of Kairwdn) falls into a curious mis- 
take. Speaking in his “Country of the 
Moors” (p. 237) of the great mosque of 
Kairwdn, he describes it as “the shrine 
and tomb of its founder, Okhbah ibn 


tity, as the last resting-place of the kings 
of Tunis.” Mosques are rarely if ever 





minister of the gospel of Christ. Kair- 


used as places of interment. The kings 
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of Tunis sleep under the green cupola of 
the Turba, in the political capital of the 
Regency, and Okhbah the Victorious 
rests in the Algerian Sahara. 

The history of Kairwdn has been of 
sufficient importance to influence appre- 
ciably the history of Europe and Africa. 
On the untimely death of Okhbah, the 
Berber king, Kassila, succeeded in occu- 
pyingit. Twenty years later he was slain 
by Zohair ben Kais outside its walls. His 
successor, Hassan ben Nouman, was de- 
feated by a Berber queen, who endeav- 
ored to render the country unattractive 
to the Arabs by converting it into a des- 
ert. This policy alienated her own sub- 
jects, and in A.D. 708, Musa ibn Noseir 
obtained an easy victory. Then came 
the golden period of its existence: the 
gallant Tarik marched out of its gates to 
conquer Spain. Having “burned his 
ships” at Tarifa, Granada, Seneca, Cor- 
dova, and Toledo fell in rapid succession. 
The aged Musa hurried westwards to 
participate in his glory before Seville, 
which, after a protracted resistance, 
shared the fate of its sister cities. His 
son, Abd el Aziz, laid the solid founda- 
tions of the Moorish empire in Spain, 
which lasted for well-nigh eight centuries. 
Before thirty years had elapsed since Ta- 
rik left Kairwdn, the khaliph of Cordova 
had conquered Tours. But the tide of 
Moslem conquest was now soon destined 
to be stayed. The reflection of the glo. 
ries of the Kairwdn, of Tarik, and Musa, 
is to be found in the ruins of Granada 
and Cordova. Vanquished in Europe, 
the Moors of Andalusia brought back at 
last the keys of their Spanish houses to 
the cradle of their faith in Africa. 

To return to the chronicles of their 
holy city. During its earliest days its 
site had been, as it were, consecrated to 
Islam by the presence of Abdullah ben 
WaAdib el Belawi, or Abou el Awib — Sa- 
heb Ennabi, or Companion of the Prophet 
— who died and was buried at Kairwdn. 
For years after its formation, its emirs 
were engaged in continual conflicts with 
the Berber tribesmen. In A.D. 756, the 
emir Abd el Rahman was strong enough 
to send an expedition against Sicily. In 
the Great Mosque of Okhbah he after- 
wards declared himself independent of 
the khaliph: his son, however, once more 
acknowledged his suzerainty. Nine years 
later the city fell under the cruel sway of 
the Werfadjoumah. Once more the Ber- 
bers seized Kairwdn; but after enduring 
the horrors of a siege, they destroyed a 
large portion of the city, and finally with- 





drew to the Atlas. The khaliph sent Ye- 
zid ibn Hatem to restore order; and after 
inflicting a second signal defeat on the 
Africans, he “rebuilt the Great Mosque, 
established numerous bazaars, and as- 
signed to each trade a distinct quarter — 
in fact, remodelled and half rebuilt the 
city.” Atlength the Khaliph el Reschid 
appointed the emir Ibrahim ibn el Agh- 
lab hereditary emir of Kairwdn.  Ibra- 
him then became the founder of the Agh- 
labite dynasty. He constructed a sort of 
fortified palace on the west of the old 
town, calied the Abassiyeh. Here Ibra- 
him proclaimed himself khaliph of the 
West, and here he received the ambassa- 
dors of Charlemagne, who asked for the 
surrender of the remains of St. Cyprian. 
His sons, the khaliphs of Kairwdn, waged 
war on Italy and Sicily: one of them, 
Muhammed, captured Malta. In 877, 
Ibrahim ibn Ahmed founded most of the 
towns on the Tunisian littoral. He also 
built the suburban city of Raccadah, and 
successfully besieged Tunis after it had 
been captured by some insurgents. His 
grandson, Ziadet Allah, was the last of 
his race; and a line of Green Khaliphs, 
beginning with Obeid Allah, reigned in 
Kairw4n. He “ravaged Lombardy, took 
Genoa, and ruled in Sicily.” 

From the eleventh century the history 
of Kairwdn has been one of gradual de- 
cay. The pleasant places of the Abas- 
siyeh and Raccadah have become shape- 
less mounds; the power of its rulers has 
been gradually merged in that of the beys 
of Tunis; and the halo of sanctity and 
exclusiveness which surrounds it has 
alone saved it from actual effacement. 
Its story and traditions rendered Kairw4n 
a Moslem Rome — revered throughout 
western Islam, but the particular sanctu- 
ary of the tribes which encamp around it. 
Kairwdn has had its theologians, histo- 
rians, philosophers, and poets; they, how- 
ever, have all-passed away. The Lemons 
Schanoun died there towards the end of 
the ninth century; and Kairwdn has its 
own annalist — the celebrated Sheikh 
Ben Naji. 

For years Kairwdn has lived on tradi- 
tions and hopes. Thirty years ago Sheikh 
Amfr Abddah fanned the expiring flame, 
and announced that Kairwdn would one 
day receive the remains of the founder of 
the Moslem faith. In spite of its vicissi- 
tudes, Kairwdn in its decline always re- 
mained the virgin Moslem town of north- 
ern Africa. 

De 1a [writes M. Guérin] l’espéce de sainte 
et mystérieuse auréole dont la foi Musulmane 
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l’entoure; les caravans qui s’y rendent con- 
stamment de tous les points de la Tunisie 
viennent s’y retremper en quelque sorte dans 
’Islamisme ; sa grande mosquée dont toutes 
les pierres, suivant une tradition populaire, 
que les Imams ont soin de perpétuer dans 
les masses, seraient venues miraculeusement 
se poser d’elles-méme a la place qu’elles oc- 
cupent, est sans cesse visitée avec un profond 
respect par les adeptes du Coran: les sanc- 
tuaires de ses santons sont également le but de 
pélerinages fréquents ; tout cela entretient dans 
Vesprit des masses un fanatisme que rien 
jusqu’ici n’a pu affaiblir. 

Reasons such as these have rendered 
the past, present, and future of Kairwdn 
a matter of deep interest wherever the 
faith of Islam exists; and it is hardly to 
be wondered at that the Moslem press of 
Turkey, Egypt, and India has dwelt with 
peculiar earnestness on the entry of a 
Christian army into this one remaining 
stronghold of their common creed in 
Africa. 

As late as 1877, Mr. Rae was assailed 
with threats and abuse on somewhat 
rashly endeavoring to survey the circuit 
of the city walls; and when, in 1880, an 
Italian lady first appeared in their midst, 
the inhabitants told her in no measured 
language “to cover her face.” In April, 
1881, Lord and Lady Bective passed 
through Kairwdn; and although they only 
saw the streets and exteriors of buildings, 
the remembrance of Lady Bective’s grace- 
ful and kindly sympathy still survives in 
the hearts of the Kairwdnis, who about 
then for the first time began to hear the 
dark rumors of an approaching French 
invasion of their country. 

The march of twenty-two thousand 
French soldiers on Kairwdn is now a 
matter of history; but the motives for so 
much pomp of war being directed against 
a town, the sole defence of which was a 
few rusty cannons and an enccinte of 
crumbling battlements dating from the 
Middle Ages, constitute a mystery, for 
the solution of which we must probably 
await the autobiography of either M. 
Saint Hilaire or General Farre. The 
story of the fall of Kairwd4n is a very 
simple one. On the 26th October, Gen- 
eral Etienne and the Susa column ap- 
peared before it. A white flag floated 
on the Mindr, which had witnessed so 
much Moslem prowess and so many 
Moslem victories. The Tunisian gov- 
ernor, Mourabat (of the Almoravides), 
came out to meet him. An hour after- 
wards the tricolor floated alone on the 
citadel. The next day General Saussier 
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soldiers entered the Tanners’ Gate, 

marched out of the Bab el Tunis, and 

encamped beyond it. General Forgemol 

and the Tebesa column were only twelve 

hours behind General Saussier. His 

Turcos also crossed the city in triumph, 

and encamped outside it. On the 29th 

October, the whole corps d’armée encir- 

cled the ancient city. The next day the 

commander-in-chief decreed the entry of 

the officers of the French army into its 

mosques and zaouzas (sanctuaries). The 

mufti and cadi of Kairwd4n had no alterna- 

tive but to obey. 

This order had only just been issued 

when I left Susa to explore the hitherto 

hidden treasures of Kairwdn, to see sights 

till now hidden from Christian eyes, and 

to tread where Christian had never dared 

to enter before. My sole guide was the 

works of Messrs. Guérin, Pélissier, and 

Rae; and a strong recommendation from 

General Lambert to General Etienne led 

me to hope that my voyage of discovery 

would not be altogether fruitless. On the 

sth of November I quitted the New Gate 

of Susa in early morning. It was as yet 

hardly light; but during our passage 

across two lines of low hills covered with 

olive-trees, the scenes of the combats of 
the past five weeks were just visible. As 

day dawned we emerged from the olive- 
groves on toa wide-spreading, open plain. 

After two hours we began to skirt a shal- 
low lake. This was the Sebkha Sidi el 
Hani—the Lake of Kairwdn. Shortly 
afterwards we came in sight of two 
stunted cupolas on a mound. These 
were the tombs of Sidi el Hani and his 
son. A small French camp surrounded 
them. A convoy had miscarried, and the 
soldiers’ made loud complaints. The 
wooden sarcophagi of the Moslem saints 
(or perhaps, as M. Guérin terms them, 
santons) had served for firewood on the 
previous day. In the open plain below 
the tomb and the camp were nine wells, 
one of which at least contained drinkable 
water. We pressed forward and passed 
a sandy ridge. Kairwdn became visible 
in the far west. The city seemed a mere 
streak of white; but the Mindr of Sidi 
Okhbah stood out in conspicuous relief 
against a background of purple hills. 
We came nearer, and countless smaller 
domes and minarets seemed to spring into 
existence. Crossing two dried-up water- 
courses (the principal of which is the 
| Oued Beghla), we approached the city 
walls and then the Tanners’ Gate (Bab el 
Djelladin). The governor’s residence al- 
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arrival, Sy Amor Ben Yimes el Khaia 
offered me the hospitality of his house. 
Sy Amor was the aia or military gov- 
ernor of one of the divisions of the Slass 
‘clan, which had joined in the defence of 
the country; and during my stay he was 
chiefly engaged in the evidently uncon- 
genial task of persuading his tribesmen 
to return. The Tunisian governor, whom 
I visited, seemed to feel acutely the hu- 
miliation of his position. His normal 
occupation gone, he was allowed the 
solace of a guard of Tunisian soldiers in 
receipt of French pay. Sidi Muhammed 
el Mourabat comes of ancient lineage. 
His great ancestor, Sidi Abfd el Khirydni, 
died five centuries ago, and he was of the 
Almoravides. The Mourabats have been 
guardians of his shrine ever since. Sidi 
Muhammed’s father, Sidi Othmdan, re- 
ceived Sir Grenville Temple in 1835. He 
told me, mournfully enough, that as the 
French had entered the mosques, he 
could not forbid my doing so; but he 
seemed exceedingly depressed. It after- 


wards transpired that the shrine of Sidi 
Abid had been that morning taken pos- 
session of to serve as the quarters for the 
commandant de la place and his staff. 
During my six days’ stay in the city, the 
French authorities gave me every possi- 


ble facility for the prosecution of my in- 
quiries. Colonel Maulin (the occupant of 
the sanctuary of Sidi Abid) procured me 
an authentic plan of Kairwdn, just com- 
pleted by the French engineering depart- 
ment; and both he and his aide-de-camp, 
Lieutenant Walewski (son of Count Wa- 
lewski, French ambassador at St. James’s 
during the empire), accompanied me in 
many of the visits I paid to the most 
noteworthy objects of interest in the last 
“intact Moslem town” in Africa. 

The city of Kairwdn has seven irregu- 
lar sides, and is surrounded by a high 
brick wall intersected by towers and bas- 
tions, and*pierced by five principal gates 
and four posterns (now closed). The 
rampart is composed of very small well- 
baked bricks, and terminates in round- 
headed crenellations, about a foot wide, 
with loopholes below for musketry. It 
varies in thickness from six to nine feet, 
and a terrace four or five feet from the 
top allows a line of combatants to pass 
along it. In some places the exceinte is 
ruinous, in others it is in fairly good re- 
pair, and its complete circuit measures 
three thousand one hundred and twenty- 
five French metres. Outside the walls 
are several mounds, which consist prob- 
ably of the remains of its ancient suburbs. 
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Three of these are now being fortified 
with earthworks and artillery. On every 
side of the town except one, are large cis- 
terns, in which a walled receptacle allows 
the rain-water to pass into covered vaults 
below. To the south of the town are its 
chief suburbs — Kubliyeh and Jebliyeh, 
the latter having two gates and portions 
of a wall still standing. The population 
of the town does not exceed fourteen 
thousand souls. Kairwdn is technically 
divided into five quarters — an arrange- 
ment based apparently on a consideration 
of the Moslem confraternities to which 
their inhabitants belong. Around the 
Great Mosque is the Haoumah or Arbat 
Djama. Those who live there are gener- 
ally followers of the religious school of 
Sidi Abd el Kadir el Ghildni. In the 
quarters known as Chorfa, El Mahr, Je- 
bliyeh, and Kubliyeh, the inhabitants 
nearly all belong to the religious brother- 
hood of the Aissaouia, except in the lat- 
ter, where many adherents of Sidi Abdes- 
selem are to be found. I shall have 
occasion to refer again to the powerful 
influence exercised by these great sys- 
tems of semi-political, semi-religious Mos- 
lem freemasonry. 

Inside the rampart runs a narrow street, 
but this is often traversed by the walls of 
enclosures adjoining the houses below. 
The main feature in the public and private 
buildings of Kairwdn, is the wholesale 
appropriation of Roman materials, — Ro- 
man and Byzantine capitals, shafts, and 
friezes meet the eye in all directions. If 
you draw water, the well is reached by 
a perforated Roman column; the very 
stones of the corn-mills have a similar 
origin, and many of the slabs now bear- 
ing Arabic inscriptions are probably re- 
versed Roman tablets. Most of these 
stones are believed to have come from the 
neighboring ruins of Sabra, but the gor- 
geous pillars of the Great Mosque prob- 
ably represent the architectural spoils of 
all north Africa. The streets of Kair- 
wdn are narrow, ill-paved, and wholly de- 
void of any systematic arrangement. The 
main thoroughfare crosses the southern 
portion of the city from the Tanners’ Gate 
(Bab el Djelladin) to the Tunis Gate (Bab 
el Tunis), a distance of less than half a 
mile. 

The northern quarter of Kairwdn is 
almost wholly taken up by the Great 
Mosque, which is only approached by 
narrow lanes. The exterior has been 
well described by Mr. Rae, and can hardly 
be said to be particularly imposing. The 
south-east end of the mosque measures 
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eighty-five yards. A single porch in its cen- 
tre is appropriated exclusively for the en- 
trance of the Bash-Mufti. The sides of 
the building are one hundred and forty- 
three yards in length, and each possesses 
four entrance porches, the finest of these 
facing the ramparts. Mr. Rae thus de- 
scribes it: “It has an outer horseshoe arch, 
and an inner one which contains the door 
opening direct into the prayer-chamber. 
The exterior is a finely proportioned piece 
of Saracenic work : it has a row of arched 
panels along the upper portion of its 
sides, and the dome and interior of its 
arches are in plaster fretwork.” Midway, 
on the same side, is the sacred well of 
Keféyat (Plenty). It is fenced in by a 
low wall, its aperture is lined with differ- 
ent-colored marbles, and tradition asserts 
that it communicates directly with the 
spring of Zemzem at Mecca. It has 
hardly ever failed to yield a plentiful sup- 
ply of water. The north-west end is 
somewhat narrower than that facing the 
south-east. It measures only seventy- 
five yards across, and the Mindr rises in 
its centre. The four porches on both 
sides of the building correspond, and 
they are divided by enormous buttresses 
of solid masonry. The interior of the 
mosque may be divided into the prayer- 


_ chamber (forty yards in length by eighty- 


five in breadth), the vestibule adjoining 
it, and a great cloistered court. The roof 
of the prayer-chamber is loftier than that 
of the vestibule, and that of the vestibule 
higher than that of the court. The prayer- 
chamber is divided into a great central 
nave, with eight aisles on each side of it. 
These are formed by parallel rows of ten 
columns each, the two nearest to the east- 
ern wall being close together. The pillars 
of the lesser aisles are of various-colored 
marble, and are about fifteen feet in 
height. The capitals in many cases evi- 
dently do not belong to the columns on 
which they rest, but they are generally of 
white marble or stone. From the capitals 
spring semicircular arches supporting a 
flat ceiling of dark-colored wood. In the 
south-west walls of the prayer-chamber, 
thirteen columns are imbedded in the 
masonry, three close together on one 
side of the porch, and one on the other. 
The latter evidently came from some 
Byzantine church, and its capital consists 
ds grotesque arrangement of birds and 
flowers. The columns of the central nave 
are at least twenty-two feet high. Their 
arches support a wall covered with tra- 
cery, and a lofty circular roof. The nave 
terminates in a dome lighted by small 





piinted-glass windows. Two groups of 
four columns each mainly support the 
weight of the cupola. The m2&rdd niche 
in the east stands between two red por- 
phyry pillars of great beauty, and is lined 
with delicate mosaic in marble and lapis- 
lazuli. On one side of it is a large square 
of white marble covered with emblems in 
mosaic, and surmounted by a slab of 
verde antique; on the other stands the 
ancient mimbar or pulpit of carved dark 
wood, some ten feet high, and having 
twelve steps, and a number of small re- 
ceptacles with bronze hinges below them. 
The pillars of the nave are arranged in 
groups of two or three together, and one 
of these clusters is worn away by the 
faithful squeezing themselves between 
them to prove their “purity of soul.” 
The total number of columns in the 
prayer-chamber is two hundred and nine- 
ty-six. The pavement consists of small 
slabs of white marble hopelessly broken. 
The vestibule is approached by seventeen 
elaborately carved and panelled wooden 
doors. When these are open, the dim re- 
ligious light which generally pervades the 
seventeen aisles disappears. The great 
central dooris surmounted by a horseshoe 
arch, the head of which is filled up by fine 
arabesque fretwork. In the vestibule are 
thirty-four pillars, those in the centre be- 
ing much higher thanthe rest. This part 
of the building opens on to the cloister be- 
yond —a vast quadrangle paved with 
white marble, and almost entirely sur- 
rounded by a covered arcade, only broken 
by the Minar. This arcade contains eigh- 
ty-six columns on either side, and twenty- 
seven at the end. The total number of 
the pillars in the interior of the Great 
Mosque is therefore four hundred and 
thirty-nine, not far short of the five hun- 
dred spoken of by El] Bekiri — astatement 
usually looked on as fabulous, In this 
court are several other Byzantine columns. 
On four of the pillars Arabic inscriptions 
are carved. One belongs to the fourth 
century of the Hegira, and its design is 
extremely curious. 

Below the court are enormous cisterns, 
and in the centre an ancient sun-dial. The 
Mindr is a massive square building of 
stone, consisting of three stories, one 
smaller than the other, and each having a 
battlement of round-headed crenellations. 
In the interior is a white marble staircase, 
composed of fragments of Roman pave- 
ment and ornamentation. It has one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine steps, and is about 
one hundred feet high. The view from 
the summit was one never to be forgotten. 
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Immediately below were the cupolas, ter- 
races, tortuous streets, and battlements of 
Kairwd4n. Farther on, its suburbs, with 
its border of £oubas and tombs. To the 
west, the great camps of Generals Logerot 
and Forgemol, with their almost countless 
tents and vast convoys. Far away to the 
north, the mountains over which the 
French troops had marched on Kairwan: 
to the south, the hills over which the col- 
umns must now pass on their expedition 
towards Gabes and Gassa. Descending 
from the tower, I observed two Roman 
inscriptions at the side of the entrance. 
One was reversed, but apparently reads 
thus : — 


HIC MAXIME IMPERA 
TORIS CAESARIS N,S, 
DIVI TRAJANIA. 
DHEP: CAE: AEDEM. 
FECERUNT. 


A second was more easily decipherable : 


ANTONINI FILI 
AURELLIA ANTONINI 
DIVI NERVAE AD 
NEPOTIS 

TET DEDICAVERUNT. 


A few months ago, in executing some 
repairs outside the mosque, a tablet was 
discovered and sent to Tunis. It is now 
in the possession of Mr. Reade, her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s agent and consul-gen- 
eral, and bears the following inscription : 


DEO PLUTONI SACR: PRO SALU 

TE DDDD. NNNN. DEOCLETIA 

NI ET MAXIMIANI ET COSTANTI ET 

MAXIMIANI NOB'LISIMI CAESSSS CO 

TEMPULUM PLUT'NIS LABSUM ET 

DEDICATUM PER INSTANTIA FELICI 

CAELI FORTUNATI ET... ONI... ARSVN 

... IS... FD’ JUB’L, ET FORTVNATVS 
ALIQU ..+ 

TIS A’CARIUS’ ET . . . IN*PO ET MAIEST CURA. 


During the days I spent at Kairwdn, I 
visited nearly every public building in the 
place, as well as those extra muros; but 
only about six of those edifices merit par- 
ticular description. Many of the lesser 
tombs and zaouzas are absolutely in ruins. 
There are sixty-three mosques and over 
one hundred sanctuaries in and around 
the city, including the three zaouéas or 
college monasteries of the Kadria, Tijania, 
and Aissaouia sects. Close to the Great 
Mosque is the headquarters of the broth- 
erhood of Sidi Abd el Kadir el Ghilani, 
It consists of a lofty cupola, and the usual 
entrance hall and cloister of marble col- 
umns and arches leading to a number of 
conventual cells. The great door is cov- 


is lighted by stained-glass windows. The 
chief inhabitants of Kairwdn all belong to 
this association, which, having its head- 
quarters at Baghdad, exercises consider- 
able influence throughout Islam. The 
Kadria have always opposed French ag- 
gression; the emir Abd el Kadir himself 
was one of their most zealous sectaries; 
and it was in this zaouza that, after long 
and serious discussions, the hopelessness 
of a defence was fully realized, and the 
chiefs of the warlike tribes of the south, 
still true to the traditions of their faith, 
were entreated to depart to save the sacred 
monuments of Kairwdn from inevitable 
destruction. 

Leaving the Zaouia KAdria, a short walk 
brought us toa remarkable building in the 
centre of the town—the Djdma Bon 
Thetha Bibdn (the Mosque of the Three 
Doors). The exterior of this edifice is thus 
accurately described by Mr. Rae: — 


It has a plain facade, with a triple gateway, 
the arches of which are supported by marble 
columns. . . . Its chief feature is the rare old 
carved stonework, which gives it the air of the 
front of a fine old Crusaders’ church. It runs 
above and about the arches, extending across 
the front in broad bands of successive text and 
ornament, in solid, deep, beautiful chiselling : 
first a line of running foliage two feet in depth ; 
then a band of Kufic or early Arabic charac- 
ters free and bold; then a row of alternate 
panels of carvings, each containing a single 
rose or a leaf pattern; then text and carvings 
alternately ; and finally, the mouldings and cor- 
bels of the cornice. 


The interior consists of one poor room, 
some thirty feet broad by twenty deep. 
Its roof is supported by sixteen columns, 
most of them having richly sculptured 
Corinthian capitals. The creed of Islam, 
in raised bricks, runs around the stunted 
mindr; and this feature is very general 
in nearly all the mosques of Kairwdn. 
Almost opposite the Dj4ma Bon Thetha 
Bon Bibdan is a college hardly less impor- 
tant than that of the Kadria — the zaouza 
of Sidi Hussein el Alani, the headquarters 
at Kairwdn of the followers of Sidi Ahmid 
el Tidjdni. The principal seat of this 
powerful confraternity is at Temdssin, in 
the Sahara of Constantine; the bey of 
Tunis is one of its affiliated members ; and 
its teachings seem calculated, according 
to M. Duveyrier, to allow of an under- 
standing, or at least a modus vivendi, be- 
tween Christian rulers and Moslem sub- 
jects. At the gate we were received by 
the guardian of the zaouza — Sy Amor el 
Alani — who explained that he had stud- 
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sin, and had subsequently become the 
representative of the association at Kair- 
wan. He said that he considered, on this 
account, his college entitled to very es- 
pecial protection on the part of the French. 
The tomb of Sidi Hussein is approached 
through a cloister: the apartment contain- 
ing the catafalque which covers his re- 
mains is surmounted by a lofty melon- 
shaped cupola. In the four walls there are 
twelve stained-glass windows, and there 
are sixteen others in a circular band of 
arabesque fretwork, from which the dome 
springs. The floor is paved with marble. 
Just beyond this building is the college of 
Sidi Addullah Ben Khit Hami. In the 
court, shaded by a wide-spreading fig-tree, 
are three fine Byzantine columns. The 
cupola over Sidi Abdullah’s tomb, and 
that of one of his relatives, has an inner 
lining of perforated carving in cement, 
which is singularly effective. Leaving 
this building, we regained the main thor- 
oughfare just opposite the Tanners’ Gate 
and Tunisian governor’s house. 

In a lane to the right is the finest speci- 
men of Moorish architecture within the 
walls of the city—the sanctuary of the 
Almoravides, and the burying-place of 
the Mourabat family from the time of 
Sidi Abfd el Ghrydni in A.H. 805. The 
entrance door is very striking. A broad 
horseshoe arch, nearly forty feet high, 
rests on two marble pillars, each bearing 
a Kufic inscription; the interior of the 
arch is fi€ed up by a doorway of pure 
white marble, and a window with a bronze 

rating. Between the two runs a broad 
Cand of different-colored marbles; and 
the whole is framed, as it were, in a taste- 
ful arrangement of black and white mar- 
ble slabs. A vestibule leads to a finely 
proportioned court having two arcades 
one above the other; the centre is paved 
with black and white marble in geometri- 
cal patterns. A white marble basin in 
the centre catches the rain-water, and at- 
tracts the birds. The columns are of 
marble, the arches above of stone. At 
either angle is a chamber: three of these 
contain tombs; that of Sidi el Abfd is en- 
closed by a bronze grating, and the cata- 
falque above it is covered by a pall of 
embroidered silk and velvet. Opposite 
the entrance is a small mosque (the family 
chapel of the Mourabats) having a door on 
either side of a niche, lined with arabesque 
tracery, flanked by porphyry pillars, and 
surmounted by the Moslem confession of 
faith boldly carved in relief in Kufic 
characters on a slab of the purest white 
marble. The interior of the mosque pre- 
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sents the usual features —a flat roof sup- 
ported by sixteen Roman columns and 
arches, and a mihrdéé adorned with carv- 
ing in hard stucco. A passage to the left 
of the doorway leads to a second arched 
cloister surrounded by conventual cells: 
many of its columns are fine specimens of 
Byzantine art. Beyond this is a small 
open burying-ground. The upper story 
of the principal court also contains thir- 
teen small rooms. On the day of my ar- 
rival this beautiful building was occupied 
by Colonel Moulin and his staff. About 
thirty of the smaller zzouias and mosques 
are now tenanted by French soldiers com- 
posing the garrison, as well as all the 
houses belonging to the Slass chieftains, 
who have gone to harass the French 
march towards the desert in the far 
south. 

Returning to the Dar el Wazir, we 
passed along the great street. Nearly in 
the centre of the town is a covered grain- 
market, the roof of which rests on massive 
columns with large capitals. A little far- 
ther on there is a cluster of three mosques, 
built over shops and the bazaar. The 
Djdma el Melik, on the left, has a lofty 
minaret, with the usual band of Kufic in- 
scription in brickwork on its exterior. 
The Mosque of the Bey, on the opposite 
side of the road, has a similar tower, and 
in its interior are galleries, after the man- 
ner of English churches at the commence- 
ment of this century. The Djdma el 
Baréta, almost adjoining it, has a spa- 
cious dome of green tiles. When we at 
last succeeded in obtaining an entrance to 
it, we found it had been converted into a 
mill, and a camel was turning the stones 
by making frequent circuits round the 
centre of the cupola. A relay of camels 
was comfortably stabled in another apart- 
ment. On either side of the street is a 
row of small shops. The makers of yel- 
low-leather shoes work below the Mosque 
of the Bey; the coppersmiths ply a busy 
and noisy trade between the Djdma el 
Melik and the Bab el Tunis; but the car- 
pet-makers are never seen. They are the 
ladies of the old and historical families of 
the “intact Moslem city.” Passing the 
zaouta of Sidi Abd el Selam, we soon 
reached the Bab el Tunis, opposite which 
is another small mosque, possessing no 
feature of interest. 

The five gates of Kairwdn are called 
respectively the Bab el Tunis (Tunis 
Gate), the Bab el Khaukh (Gate of 
Peaches, — not Greengages, as Mr. Rae 
imagines), the Bab el Djelladfn (Tanners’ 
Gate), the Bab el Kishlah (Citadel Gate), 
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and the Bab Jedfd (New Gate). The first 
three of these gates are almost precisely 
similar in form, possessing an outer and 
an inner doorway, with an intervening 
court. The Bab el Tunis is the most re- 
markable. The outer gate consists of 
two horseshoe arches, resting on Roman 
columns. Within them is a doorway of 
white marble, the jambs consisting of 
slabs covered with exquisite inscriptions 
in relief, belonging either to the seventh 
or eighth century of the Hegira, and a 
tablet above recording the repair of the 
gate A.H. 1181. The Bab el Djelladin 
was rebuilt in the same year, and the 
Gate of Peaches in A.H. 1180. The most 
modern building in Kairwdn is the Kish- 
lah, or Kasbah, only completed in A.H. 
1283. It is onthe same level as the rest 
of the town, and is nothing more than a 
large, square enclosure, having crenel- 
lated walls somewhat higher than the 
ramparts, and a Series of vaulted rooms 
on each side to serve as barracks. Since 
the 26th October, the French flag has 
floated alone from its roof. 

Emerging from the New Gate (either 
built or repaired in A.H. 1280), we entered 
the suburb of the Jebliyeh. Opposite the 
Bab Jedid is asmall mosque — the Dj4ma 
Zeitoun, evidently so called from a ven- 
erable olive-tree growing in its courtyard. 
This building is very ancient, and a band 
of ornamentation surrounding the mindr 
has been correctly copied by Mr. Rae. 
The question as to the nature of this dec- 
oration has yet to besolved. The columns 
in the interior evidently belong to the 
earliest period of Roman buildings in 
Africa. A narrow lane leads through the 
Faubourg Jebliyeh to the conspicuous 
mosque of Sidi Amfr Abddah, quite a 
modern, and certainly the most eccentric, 
building in Kairwdn. Its founder, a cel- 
ebrated dervish named Amfr Bed Sdd Ben 
Muftea, was at the zenith of his power at 
the time of the Russian war in 1854, and 
he possessed a complete ascendency over 
the mind of the reigning bey of Tunis, 
Sidi Ahmed. The bey had already de- 
frayed the cost of the erection of six lofty, 
melon-shaped, fluted cupolas, opening one 
into the other, when the construction of 
the seventh was absolutely stopped by 
the death of the saint and his patron. 
The dwelling-house of Amir Abddah, ad- 
joining the mosque, was built just twenty- 
nine years ago. Beyond this, in a ford, 
lie four enormous anchors, measuring 
some sixteen feet by nine. Whether 
they originally belonged to a European 
ship-of-war or a galley of Malta, nobody 





knows. The people of Kairwdn believe, 
on the word of Sheikh Amfr Abddah, that 
they once attached the ark of Noah to 
Mount Ararat. Amir heard these anchors 
were at Porto Farina, near Tunis, and he 
ordered Ahmed Bey to send them to him 
forthwith. His request was complied 
with, and their transport across the sandy 
plain between Susa and Kairwdn occu- 
pied some five hundred Arabs during five 
months. During the siege of Sebastopol, 
Amfr Abddah constructed two cannons 
with his own hands. He wrote to the 
bey that the Prophet had appeared to him 
and announced that on their arrival before 
the beleaguered town the latter would at 
once surrender. They were expeditiously 
forwarded to Tunis, and, at the bey’s 
pressing request, the sultan sent a ship 
to convey them to Constantinople, and 
thence to the Turkish camp before Sebas- 
topol. By an extraordinary coincidence, 
within a few hours of their being landed 
the town capitulated. The fame of the 
last of the saints of Kairwdn spread far 
and wide, and the building of the seven 
cupolas went on for a time rapidly enough. 
The Amir even asserted that his mosque 
was so holy that the faithful could only 
enter certain portions of it. Most of the 
domes have one or more broad bands of 
Arabic inscription, in raised brick, run- 
ning round the interior. In the entrance- 
hall are several tables of wood, likewise 
covered with interminable Arabic inscrip- 
tions. The guardian of the sanctuary, 
Haj Mabruk Ben Saleh Kirwdni (who is 
the husband of the great sheikh’s only 
daughter), said they contained prophecies 
of the French occupation of the city. On 
inspection, however, they turned out to 
be an enumeration of French measures. 
The tomb of Amir Abddah is barely a 
yard long. At his head are three Russian 
cannon-balls, at his feet three large iron 
shells. Above the grave is a great carved 
and painted wooden case, supporting one 
of the famous inscribed tablets, at least 
twelve feet high, and a pipe of enormous 
dimensions, covered with writing, and 
having a bowl capable of containing many 
pounds of tobacco. Several stools around 
the tomb are curiously carved, and on 
racks against the walls are sixty enormous 
iron swords (weighing seventy or eighty 
pounds each), covered with mystical in- 
scriptions. All these weapons were man- 
ufactured by order of Ahmed Bey at 
Sheikh Amir Abddah’s request; and he 
assured that prince (the prophecy now 
discovered by his son-in-law notwithstand. 
ing), that as long as these swords re. 
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mained in holy Kairwdn, no Christian 
enemy could invade the Mecca of Tunis 
and Africa. From the Amfr Abddah 
mosque a walk of half a mile brought us 
to the grandest and most important build- 
ing in Kairw4n —the tomb, zaouza, and 
mosque of Abdullah Ben Waddib el Belawi, 
Saheb Ennabi, —*“ the shrine of my Lord, 
the Companion of the Prophet.” The en- 
trance to the interior of the sanctuary is 
through a doorway in the base of a minar, 
which is built in the angle of a spacious 
court. The exterior of the mindar is al- 
most entirely coated with blue and green 
tiles, and on either side of its upper por- 
tion there is a double round-headed win- 
dow divided by a marble pilaster in the 
centre. Its roof is formed of bright green 
tiles, terminating in a gilded crescent. 
The lower story of the tower forms the 
lobby or vestibule of the main building. 
Its interior is lined with the brilliant Tu- 
nisian faience of the seventeenth century, 
surmounted by panels of arabesque fret- 
work. A second door opens from this 
apartment into an oblong cloister. The 
arcade running round it rests on white 
marble pillars and arches, and it covers a 
low marble seat on either side. The 
walls are decorated in the same fashion 
as the lobby. At the upper end are two 
windows and a door of pure white marble, 
highly decorated, and of Italian origin. 
This leads into a second vestibule crowned 
with a fluted cupola, each division of 
which is adorned with lace-like fretwork. 
The sides are covered with faience and 
panels of finely chiselled carving in cem- 
ent. A door at one side communicates 
with a mosque and two other cloisters 
surrounded by conventual cells. In each 
of the four walls of the apartment is a 
small window filled with old stained glass ; 
and the circular band of arabesque de- 
sign from which the melon-shaped dome 
springs, is pierced with eight other aper- 
tures filled with colored glass, which is 
nearly concealed by delicate tracery, 
throwing a thousand variegated reflec- 
tions on the marble pavement beneath. 
Beyond this beautiful room is a broad 
court surrounded by an arcade of white 
marble pillars, and arches supporting a 
wooden roof beautifully painted in squares. 
In a corner of the court is a cell contain- 
ing a tomb. Here lies Abdullah Ben 
Sharff el Hindowi, an Indian _ pilgrim, 
who sought an asylum and found a grave 
in Kairwdn a century ago. At the farther 
end of the cloister is a doorway and two 
windows from Rome or Florence. Their 
cornices are profusely adorned with fruit 











and flowers, and the jambs of the door 
are picked out in red porphyry. A mas- 
sive grating of bronze fills each window. 
The door itself is of carved dark wood. 
It led to the tomb of “ my Lord the Com- 
panion,” a more sacred spot, if possible, 
even than the zzzhrdéd of Okhbah himself; 
for here for nearly twelve hundred years 
has slumbered a personal friend of the 
founder of the faith of Islam, who lived, 
died, and was buried wearing always as 
a symbol of devotion a portion of the 
Prophet’s beard on his breast. I was the 
first European who ever entered this 
Moslem sanctum sanctorum. The cham- 
ber is about twenty-one feet square, and 
lofty. Its walls are covered with a geo- 
metrical pattern worked out in black and 
white marble. Four lengthy inscriptions 
are imbedded in them, and the room is 
dimly lighted by four small windows of 
rose-colored and blue glass. From the 
cupola ‘of fretwork hangs a grand old 
chandelier of twisted Venetian glass. Be- 
low this is the tomb itself, surrounded by 
a high grating of bronze, shut in by four 
marble columns about seven feet high. 
From a rod, on a line with the grating, 
hung festoons of ostrich-eggs and golden 
balls. The catafalque above the grave is 
covered by two elaborately embroidered 
palls: the first of black and white velvet, 
adorned with Arabic inscriptions in silver, 
was the gift of the late Ahmed Bey; the 
second, of pink and blue brocade, was a 
votive offering from Muhammed Essadek. 
Over these hung thirteen banners, rich in 
gold, silver, and needlework — the tribute 
of the successors of Hassan Ben Ali to 
the sanctuary of the Sidi Bon Awfb. Our 
visit was certainly unexpected, for at least 
a dozen fine Arabic MSS. rested on as 
many lecterns of mother-of-pearl and tor- 
toise-shell in front of the screen. The 
guardian of the zaouza could hardly realize 
the fact of Christians desecrating by their 
presence such holy ground. Running his 
amber chaplet through his hands with 
feverish haste, he suddenly threw himself 
upon his face, and probably prayed to be 
forgiven. Some Algerian soldiers who 
had followed us, prostrated themselves 
before the tomb, and eagerly kissed the 
edge of the palls through the metal lat- 
tice-work. Looking at the bright white 
marble pillars of the cloister, my eye fell 
on one remarkable capital: at either cor- 
ner a bird supported a Greek cross in the 
centre. The spoils of some fair Byzan- 
tine church had evidently been brought 
to honor the resting-place of the “ Friend 
of the Prophet.” 
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Leaving this beautiful building with 
regret, a short walk brought us to the 
necropolis of the holy city —two square 
miles of countless graves. Scattered 
about in all directions were memorials of 
every shape and form: pillars of marble 
covered with elaborate tracery, and 
crowned with a wide-spreading turban; 
white and grey slabs bearing long and 
ornate inscriptions in Kufic; and monu- 
ments of every century since Kairwdn 
was founded,—lay piled one upon an- 
other in the confusion of decay. From 
these unequalled memorials of the past 
the history of Arab dominion in north 
Africa will probably be re-written. 

Skirting the city walls and traversing 
the suburb of the Kubliyeh, passing ex 
route a mosque with a mindr almost as 
much out of the perpendicular as the 
Tower of Pisa, we come to a great zaouia 
near the Bab el Djelladin. Almost one- 
half of the inhabitants of Kairwdn are 
members of the Confraternity of the Aissa- 
ouia. The Zaouia Sidi Bon Aissa is their 
sanctuary and scene of their mystic rites. 
Passing into a courtyard, we were wel- 
comed by the local chief of the sect, Sy 
Hamuda Ben Aissa, who led the way to 
the main building. The college of Sidi 


Bon Aissa consists of a cupola some 
thirty feet high, flanked by two aisles 


containing six arches each, all of which 
rest on an irregular arrangement of fine 
old Roman shafts and capitals ; both the 
dome and the arcade on either side of it 
were festooned with ostrich-eggs, gilt 
balls, and small lamps; and on the walls 
were suspended the tambourines, earthen- 
ware drums, swords, metal prongs, and 
banners, which constitute the stock in 
trade of the establishment. Nobody ac- 
quainted with the rites and practices of 
the Aissaouia could ever believe that the 
slender, olive-complexioned, gentle-man- 
nered, and courteous Sy Hamuda was the 
head and moving spirit of such a brother- 
hood as this. The Aissaouia form one of 
those semi-religious orders which, as I 
have stated before, render modern Islam- 
ism, as far as the north-African littoral is 
concerned, a sort of freemasonry. The 
followers of other associations are to be 
found in all parts of the Moslem world; 
but the Aissaouia belong exclusively to 
the countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean. Their founder was Muhammed 
Ben Aissa of Mequinez, in Marocco. 
Next to their headquarters at Mequinez 
itself, Kairwdn is the most important seat 
of their power. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, the Aissaouia have no decided 
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political sympathies. Visitors in Algeria 
are often admitted to their rites, and they 
have in some places become almost as 
much a matter of show as dancing-girls 
and Arab concerts. Not so at Kairwdn. 
Here till the 7th November no Christian 
foot had ever passed the threshold of the, 
Zaouia Sidi Bon Aissa. Here its ceremo- 
nies and observances are carried out ona 
very imposing scale, and from Kairwdn 
the minor congregations of southern and 
northern Tunis receive their instructions 
and commands. The guiding principle 
of the Aissaouia seems to be the greatest 
possible measure of self-inflicted bodily 
torture, coupled with the greatest con- 
ceivable amount of religious frenzy. 
Practical Aissaouia only exist in north 
Africa; theoretical Aissaouia are to be 
found in all countries. During my visit 
I asked Sy Hamuda if he had any ob- 
jection to Europeans witnessing one of 
his meetings. He replied that he would 
welcome them with pleasure, and even 
organize a special assembly for their 
reception. In accordance with his invi- 
tation, we repaired on the following even- 
ing once more to the sanctuary of Sidi 
Bon Aissa. The hall had been evidently 
decked and garnished ; the lamps burned 
brightly in the cupola amidst the golden 
balls and ostrich-eggs; the sheikh was 
clothed in a rich silk robe of office and an 
awe-inspiring green turban, and a row of 
rush-seated cane-chairs was waiting to 
receive the expected visitors. In ten 
minutes six or seven hundred Arabs filled 
every inch of available space. The 
sheikh Hamuda took his seat in the cen- 
tre surrounded by the musicians, and an 
old blind Aissaouia, guided by a little 
girl, came in gently from a side door and 
sat down beside him. The Aissaouia 
themselves occupied the whole space 
covered by the cupola. The aisles con- 
tained the Moslem spectators of the first 
religious rite ever witnessed by Christian 
eyes in the holy city of Kairwan. Amongst 
the Aissaouia I noticed gray-bearded and 
decrepit old men, many sedate-looking 
shopkeepers I had previously seen in the 
bazaars, half a score of the bey’s soldiers, 
and a dozen children under twelve years 
of age. The sheikh struck a note ona 
drum; the musicians began to play a 
peculiar and monotonous tone, gradually 
increasing in intensity. After a pause 
several of the Aissaouia rose, and sway- 
ing backwards and forwards shoulder to 
shoulder, shrieked a chorus to the sound 
of the drums. The music quickened, and 
so did the chorus. Then one of the most 
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wild-looking of the singers began to throw 
off his clothes, and passed down the line 
to urge the others to shout with renewed 
energy. Then one of the Tunisian sol- 
diers (he wore the-bey’s brass badge on 


his red cap) seized a sword and began to 

slacerate his stomach. The blood flowed 
freely, and he imitated all the time the 
cries and movements of the camel. We 
soon had a wolf, a bear, a hyena, a jackal, 
a leopard, and a lion. One man knelt 
down before the sheikh, and holding two 
long prongs to his sides, insisted on their 
being driven into his flesh with blows of 
a mallet: this was done. A mere lad did 
the same thing. A burly Arab passed an 
iron skewer through the upper part of his 
nose and transfixed the skin of his face 
below the eyes. He rushed apparently 
towards us. Two or three powerful men 
knocked him down, and held him till the 
sheikh laid his hands on him and whis- 
pered some mysterious formula in his ear. 
Another man in quick succession swal- 
lowed more than twenty large iron nails, 
there being no mistake whatever as to 
his really doing so. A large bottle was 
broken up and eagerly devoured. The 
frenzy then became general. While one 
Aissaouia plunged a knife through his 
cheek, another transfixed his shoulder- 
blades with a prong, and a third pierced 
his hand. A brazier of cinders was 
speedily emptied. Twenty different tor- 
tures were now going on in twenty differ- 
ent parts of the hall. Three large bushes 
of the thorny Indian fig or prickly-pear 
were eaten up in almost as many minutes ; 
and at last, before we had time to prevent 
it, a living sheep was thrown into the 
midst of the maddened Aissaouia: it was 
in a trice torn into shreds by eager hands, 
and still more eager mouths, and its still 
quivering and bleeding flesh knawed to 
the bones with apparent relish. We left 
the college of Sidi Aissa as quickly as 
we could, and the orgies waxed more 
furious and more horrible in our absence. 
I believe that the disciples of Sidi Aissa 
at Kairw4n number nearly one thousand, 
but only about fifty are fully initiated into 
the performance of the rites — and these 
all assume the distinctive cries and habits 
of some animal. The rest are merely 
honorary members, but are bound to sup- 
port the common brotherhood. 

The Zaouia Sidi Bon Aissa is the last 
of the public buildings of Kairw4n which 
needs description. The institution it rep- 
resents is certainly not one of the least 
curious features of the conquered city. 
The inhabitants themselves seem almost 





stupefied by the fate which has overtaken 
them. Many of them asked me what 
England said of their misfortunes. “ Tell 
us,” they said, “ what your queen will say 
to our brothers in India when they know 
that the sanctity of our mosques and our 
holy places has been violated.” It was 
useless to explain that our ministers had 
been deceived. The Moslems of Kair- 
wan, even in their hour of agony, still 
trust to God, the sultan, avd England. 
There is one word in every one’s mouth 
— Tripoli. One of the chief men of the 
place spoke thus: “ Between our bey and 
the French we have little to choose. 
Muhammed Essadek’s recent conduct has 
rendered him an unbeliever, and one un- 
believer is as bad as another; but we 
never forget our allegiance to the sultan 
and khaliph: if he does his duty by us, 
we shall be faithful to him.” The action 
of the sultan is watched with far more 
anxiety in north Africa than people in 
Constantinople either know or suspect. 
The Arabs feel that their very existence 
is now in peril. If the sultan declines to 
protect that faith of which he is the head, 
the Moslems will find a chief and khaliph 
who will. 

The Arabs who a month ago surrounded 
Kairw4n, are now on the very frontiers of 
Tripoli. Into that country they will ulti- 
mately retreat. Will the sultan’s troops 
force back at the point of the bayonet 
from the Regency of Tripoli their co-reli- 
gionists, whose only crime has been to 
defend from invasion the Regency of Tu- 
nis? Will the French follow their swift- 
footed foes across the boundary line? 
Will Mr. Gladstone ask England to be- 
lieve in sober seriousness that the Tripol- 
itans have afforded good ground for 
French aggression, after the manner of 
his assurances about the Hamirs six 
months ago? Will the so-called Euro- 
pean concert allow the absorption of 
Tripoli as well as Tunis into the colony 
of Algeria? These important questions 
will soon have to be answered. The 
Moslems of Africa await with impatience 
the verdict of Europe. The fall and oc- 
cupation of Kairwdn have raised a mo- 
mentous issue between the two great rival 
creeds. History repeats itself; the town 
which produced such great results eleven 
centuries ago, may be destined indirectly 
to affect once more the fate of nations. 
The interest excited by this old-world 
city in the minds of the annalist and the 
archeologist is undoubtedly great, for 
within its walls a mine of unexplored 
wealth awaits them both; but, for the 
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moment, this interest is completely 


eclipsed by that centred in the very grave 
political questions which must naturally 
arise from the presence of a hostile Chris- 
tian force in what was once “the camp 
and ramparts of Islam.” 


From Temple Bar. 
AN ENGLISH SLAVE IN MADAGASCAR. 


UNTIL quite recently Madagascar, al- 
though it is the third largest island in the 
world, has been almost serra incognita. 
Of late, however, missionary fervor and 
commercial enterpise have opened up the 
resources of this country, which is four 
times as large as England, but so thinly 
populated, notwithstanding its fertile soil 
and inexhaustible natural wealth, that 
London alone possesses more inhabitants. 
It is a land of most exceeding interest 
both to the naturalist and the student of 
humanity, and the books now written 
about it are eagerlyread. But few people 
are probably aware of the existence of a 
book upon this subject written one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago by an English lad, 
who was for fifteen years a slave in Mad- 
agascar. This youth has supplied one of 
the earliest accounts of the land. It is a 
quaint old book with one of those funny 
long titles which were certainly liked by 
our forefathers. It bears date 1729, and 
was printed by W. Meadows at the Angel 
in Cornhill, London, where it could be 
bought, as also of the author at Old Tom’s 
Coffee House in Birchin Lane, at which 
address the writer was always to be 
found, for he says at the conclusion of his 
narrative : — 

“Tam every day to be spoken with at 
Old Tom’s Coffee House, where I shall be 
ready to gratify any gentleman with a fur- 
ther account of anything herein contained, 
to stand the strictest examination, or to 
confirm those things which to some may 
seem doubtful.” 

Evidently both Robert Drury and his 
friends were much afraid that the public 
would regard his book as such another 
romance as “ Robinson Crusoe.” It is 
introduced by a certificate from the cap- 
tain who redeemed him, to say that he 
esteems Robert Drury an honest man and 
that he firmly believes that the account he 
gives of his strange and surprising adven- 
tures is authentic, and it is followed by a 
preface to the same effect by the person 
who performed the office of bookmaker. 
Still it is probable that even these assev- 
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erations did not satisfy our worthy for- 
bears, who swallowed camels and strained 
at gnats, who would listen credulously to 
travellers’ tales of 


The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders, 


but who named Herodotus the “ Father of 
Lies,” and would not give credit to his 
statements. Time that rights many a 
wrong has re-instated the veracity of the 
old historian. Daily we learn how won- 
derfully correct he was, and while reject- 
ing the marvellous stories loved by our 
ancestors, learn to know that 


travellers ne’er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn them. 


A writer has said, “ Nothing is more 
probable than the improbable,” and this 
too has proved the case with Drury’s tale. 
The artless. narrative of this youth who 
was cast away on Madagascar at the early 
age of fourteen, when powers of observa- 
tion and judgment are still immature, nev- 
ertheless agrees in substance with the 
accounts of this people given by modern 
observers. 

Indeed it is strange how stationary the 
Malagasy have been until 1869, at which 
date the queen publicly embraced Chris- 
tianity and commanded all her people to 
follow herexample. Since that time Mad- 
agascar has made great strides in enlight- 
enment and civilization, and we may con- 
fidently expect that within a reasonable 
period the island will take an honorable 
place among: nations, for her resources 
are great. But resources are not the only 
things that make a land great; it is need- 
ful that the people who dwell in it should 
be capable also. Now what manner of 
men these are we can gather from Robert 
Drury’s book, and hence understand that 
when the good seed was sown it so quickly 
bore fruit. For the soil was good, the 
people were not degraded savages, but 
humane, moral, and sharp-witted, whose 
intelligence merely required awakening. 

Robert Drury, who was born within the 
sound of Bow Bells, and who in his narra- 
tive gives some amusing indications of 
cockney birth, was the son of a well-to-do 
innkeeper of Cheapside. He desired to 
go to sea, contrary to the wishes of his 
family, who at last hit upon the plan that 
has so often proved successful, of sending 
him for a trial trip, that he might become 
acquainted with the hardships of a sea- 
faring career. When he was fourteen he 
accordingly went as a passenger to Ben- 
gal. All went well on the way out, but at 
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Bengal the captain fell ill and died. He 
was succeeded by his son, a young and as 
it proved inexperienced man. On leaving 
Bengal the vessel ran aground, but the 
next high tide setting it afloat again, it was 
deemed that no damage had been done. 
Too soon, however, it was clear that the 
ship had sprung a leak ; for several months 
the pumps were kept going continually ; 
but finally it went ashore on the south- 
west coast of Madagascar. Some natives 
who were fishing, seeing this, made a fire 
for the smoke to guide the crew, but they 
were afraid, having heard a bad character 
of the country. However, they had no 
choice between the land and a watery 
grave, and so, some swimming, some ona 
raft, these one hundred and sixty souls 
were saved. Soon a large gathering of 
natives flocked to the beach, anxious to 
obtain the flotsam and jetsam of the car- 
go, while one of them brought an ox and 
made signs to the crew that they should 
kill and eat him. Poor Drury was full of 
fears lest they should eat him next, for his 
head ran on tales of cannibalism. For 
two days they were solely occupied with 
plundering the cargo, while the ship’s crew 
were irresolute what course to pursue. On 
the third day this was determined for them 
by the king or deaan (Malagasy for lord) 
of that partot the country. Hesent them 
an envoy, who, to their astonishment, 
proved to be an Englishman. This en- 
voy told them that the king had bidden 
him say they need fear nothing, though 
they were in a strange country, and that 
he would come and visit them himself. 
The crew pressed the man with questions 
as to how he came to be here, hoping to 
gather some idea of their own future fate. 
He was a pirate, he said, who had been 
cast away ; he had companions, nine in all, 
and they lacked nothing but liberty, which 
the king would not accord, for he was anx- 
ious to have white men living with him, 
which it appeared was an honor much 
coveted. They had already made one at- 
tempt to escape. The story was not con- 
soling, and the crew lay down to rest with 
heavy hearts. As for Drury, he cried all 
night. He looked upon this evil as his just 
punishment for disregarding his parents’ 
desires. Next morning the king arrived. 
He saluted the captain respectfully, con- 
doled with him on his misfortune, pre- 
sented him with bullocks, honey, potatoes, 
and cooking utensils, and said nothing of 
his intentions. He declared these the next 
day, for upon the captain craving that he 
would allow the crew to pass through his 
kingdom unmolested that they might make 





their way to the nearest port, he said 
they might stay with him, they should 
want for nothing. The captain remarked 
politely that he should be unwilling to put 
the king to the charge of maintaining so 
many people. Hereupon the deaan 
showed his meaning a little more plainly. 
It would be no charge, he said; he should 
think himself sufficiently recompensed by 
the honor of having so many white men in 
his dominions. In vain the captain plead- 
ed that they had wives and families at 
home ; the king said they might remain 
with him till a ship came to trade in his 
country, which, seeing there was no harbor 
there, was only a polite refusal. There 
was clearly nohelp. The white men were 
unarmed; the natives greatly outnum- 
bered them; they had to obey and follow 
the king to his capital. Three days they 
marched in pain over stony ground that 
hurt their bare feet, till they reached the 
royal residence. This encampment, for 
the Malagasy villages can be called little 
else, was built after the manner in force to 
this day among certaintribes. It stood in 
a wood surrounded by a dense thicket of 
trees bearing strong, sharp thorns, so as 
to form an impervious barrier to the ene- 
my. There were but two entrances, one 
to the north and one to the south, and 
both these so narrow that only two men 
could enter abreast. The king, who had 
preceded the party, received them in state. 
They found him sitting on a mat outside 
the door of his house, while his sons, 
kinsmen, and all the males of the village 
sat on each side of him so as to form a 
half moon. All were armed with guns 
or lances. Mats were spread in the arc 
of this circle, and upon these the visitors 
were invited to seat themselves. Toake 
was then handed round. The king drank 
first, and then desired ‘Captain Young to 
follow his example, but he refused because 
the cup that had been given to him was 
dirty, and demanded the king’s bowl. He 
was told, by means of the Englishman, 
who acted as interpreter, that neither 
black nor white ever drank out of the 
king’s cup, not even his wives or children. 
While the dirty goblet was being washed 
Robert Drury offered his own silver cup, 
and the crew drank out of it. The king 
watched it eagerly, and then begged for 
it. Master Drury, who was a sharp lad, 
bade the interpreter say that, seeing so 
many people had drunk out of it, he did 
not conceive it could be proper for the 
king’s use. At this all the people laughed, 
and the king also, who desired that the 
boy who made the speech should stand 
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up that he might see him. At night part 
of the crew were installed in huts in the 
town, and others encamped outside the 
gates. Food was provided in plenty; 
but for several days, though they were 
closely watched, no restraint was put 
upon them. Every morning they went 
in a body to pay their respects to the 
king. At last one morning he told them 
that he had an enemy in the west who 
had hitherto been too powerful for him, 
but since the gods had sent him some 
white men he should soon try his strength 
against him with their help. Meantime, 
however, as there was not room for them 
allin his town he must distribute them 
among his sons. This news spread con- 
sternation among the crew. It was agreed 
that, separated, there was little hope of 
escape, and they resolved to take ener- 

etic steps to effect their release. Next 
ay, accordingly, at the morning reception 
the white men took the king and his son 
prisoners, and seized their arms. They 
at once declared that they did not intend 
to harm them, but only to retain them as 
pledges for their safeguard while they 
passed through their kingdom of Androy. 
Once on the borders of the Port Dauphin 
country, they would liberate them. The 
same was told to the alarmed natives, 
who had assembled in great force from 
the neighboring villages. The plan was 
well laid, and would probably have suc- 
ceeded perfectly but for the vacillations 
of Captain Young and the other leaders, 
who after some days’ march consented to 
release the prisoners in return for hos- 
tages and guns, and upon promise that no 
resistance should be offered to their on- 
ward march. 

The great crowd of natives that had 
followed in their wake were evidently 
amazed at this concession, an amazement 
that failed to awaken the suspicions of 
the white men. The march had been 
painful, the heat was great, the ground 
uneven, and though there was food in 
plenty, water was lacking, so that on the 
second day the crew were reduced to lick- 
ing the dew. Hardly were the prisoners 
released, however, than the attitude of 
the natives grew threatening, so that the 
white men pushed on with forced marches 
towards the boundary river. Some of 
them succumbed and their companions 
had to see them helplessly struck down 
by native lances. Soon a regular flight 
and pursuit ensued, and finally a pitched 
battle, in which many white men were 
slaughtered. 

That night a few of them managed to 





escape. Their object was to invoke the 
aid of the king who was at enmity with 
their oppressor. When, however, the na- 
tives discovered this flight, they were still 
more enraged, and butchered those who 
were left, including Captain Young. Just 
as a lance was lifted at Robert Drury a 
man whispered something to his would- 
be murderer and he was spared, why, he 
never knew. The natives then returned 
to their respective homes. Robert Dru- 
ry’s master showed great consideration 
for him on the march, walking more 
slowly because of his weakness, and feed- 
ing him well; but his personal fears could 
not be allayed, neither could he banish 
the ghastly spectacle of his massacred 
friends from before his eyes. At last 
they arrived at a pretty large town, before 
which grew three great tamarind-trees. 
A shell trumpet was blown to announce 
their arrival. This sound made all the 
women flock to the great house in the 
middle of the town, which was that of 
Deaan Mevarrow, the owner of Robert 
Drury. The chief as soon as he had 
entered seated himself at his house door, 
whereupon his wife came crawling out on 
her hands and knees and licked his feet. 
His mother followed her example, and 
after them all the women of the town 
saluted their husbands in this wise. Some 
conversation passed between Robert’s 
master and mistress about him, and he 
saw the woman’s eyes fill with tears. 
She gave him boiled carravances to eat, 
and seeing he did not like them, tried to 
make them more palatable. She also 
gave him.a mat to sit and lie upon, and 
some calico to clothe himself, and spoke 
to him in endearing tones. Nothing was 
required of him, and had he not pined for 
home he could have been happy, for after 
afew days he got reconciled to what at 
first disgusted him most, namely that the 
beef was always cut up with hide and 
hairs, and served in that fashion. 

After about four months, when Drury 
had learnt to understand the most com- 
mon things in the native language, his 
master evidently thought he had been 
idle long enough and told him he was to 
tend the cattle, drive them to water, and 
see that they did not break into his own 
or other people’s plantations. This last 
injunction was not easy in a land where 
there was no distinction of landed prop- 
erty, and each man fed his beasts and 
planted where he thought fit. Else Drury 
liked the work. Three or four other boys 
filled the same office; they joined their 
herds, in the heat of the day they rested, 
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and at other times roamed in search of 
wild yams, hedgehogs, and an animal 
called tondruck, all of which they roasted 
and ate. On the first of these occasions 
Robert learnt that the natives, like all 
primitive peoples, obtained fire by fric- 
tion. They also went into the woods to 
steal honey, and altogether the young ras- 
cals appear to have a good time of it. 
After a year of this life Deaan Mevarrow 
set out on one of the many civil wars 
which these people are always waging. 
He bade Robert stay at home and guard 
his wife. Robert had now nothing to do 
but keep his mistress company, who 
treated him kindly as before, and did 
her best to relieve the sadness that would 
now and again steal over him as he re- 
called his home and native land. At last 
a messenger arrived bringing news of vic- 
tory, and saying the men would return 
soon. Hereupon all the women fell to 
brewing toake, a drink like mead, made of 
honey and water. Soon the deaan him- 
self returned, entering the town in tri- 
umph. Shell trumpets blew and the men 
danced before him, with guns in their 
hands. Then followed the deaan and his 
brother Sambo, and after them came the 
cattle and slaves taken from the enemy. 
Arrived at his house, the deaan seated him- 
self on a mat outside, and all the women 
came as usual to lick his feet and those 
of their*husbands and masters. Then 
followed the men who had been left be- 
hind and with them Robert, who saluted 
Mevarrow ‘but would not kneel, as he 
deemed this an act only due to God. This 
refusal to kneel angered his master. He 
lifted up his lance to kill him, but was re- 
strained by his brother, who however 
reasoned with Drury and advised him to 
kneel and lick the deaan’s feet, pointing 
out that in submitting he did no more 
than what many princes were forced to do 
when taken prisoners of war. Drury 
found it best to comply; but his master, 
who had perceived his ill-will, said he 
would make him sensible that he was a 
slave. This might have proved an empty 
threat but for another broil that occurred 
a few days after and further angered the 
deaan against him. This was upon the 
occasion of a solemn thanksgiving for 
the victory. 

The Malagasy have never had a system 
of religion: priests or creeds were un- 
known amongst them; such worship as 
there was, was a form of fetishism of 
which each house or village had its own, 
the master or chief acting as priest. Div- 
ination was practised, and the spirits of 
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ancestors invoked, for which end there 
was kept a species of idol, called an dly, 
which on special occasions was raised 
upon a forked stick and incense burnt 
beneath it. This dly has been assumed 
by Robert Drury’s editor to have some 
likeness to the Israelite teraphim, by 
which spirits were also invoked, while the 
ephod would correspond to the linen gar- 
ment in which this dly was also swathed 
when required. Around these dly, spirits 
are supposed to hover as messengers to 
God; and such an dly Deaan Mevarrow 
reared, and an ox was sacrificed before it. 
This ox the deaan himself had to kill, in 
accordance with a strange custom which 
prevails in parts of Madagascar to this 
day, that no beef must be eaten unless it 
be killed by one descended from a race of 
kings. This seems to point to a belief in 
the semi-sacred character of the ox which 
it still retains with certain Indian tribes. 
Be this as it may, Robert Drury’s master 
on this occasion commanded him to join 
in the religious ceremony. This he stoutly 
refused to do, resolved rather to die than 
to worship false gods. Upon this the 
deaan again threatened to kid him, but 
his people interposed and reproached him 
with cruelty; a great proof of their en- 
lightened dispositions, since it showed 
that these people did not deem it needful 
that others should worship exactly as 
they did themselves. The deaan, who 
appears to have been a hot-tempered and 
evil-dispositioned man, relented outward- 
ly, but declared in private to Drury that 
though he had spared his life he would 
take care to make it a very tiresome one, 
for he would be revenged for his con- 
tempt of him. 

Peace now being restored, Drury re- 
turned to his post of cowkeeper, which 
was not again interrupted until so serious 
a war broke out that the women, and chil- 
dren, and cattle had to desert the town 
and seek shelter in the woods. The 
causes for this war, as for most others, 
were the raids on cattle incessantly made 
by one tribe or clan upon another. This 
new war proved to Mevarrow’s advantage, 
and a peace was concluded with the usual 
solemnity of feasting on an ox, each gen- 
eral eating a piece of the liver off the 
point of his lance and wishing that who- 
ever fired the first inimical shot might be 
destroyed by it. The war over, Drury 
and some other boys were sent some miles 
away from the town to guard two hundred 
head of cattle. A few of these gave milk, 
and this was all their certain provision, 
the rest they were bidden get when and 
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where they could. This was a precarious 
existence, and after three months of veg- 
etarian diet the boys by a ruse wounded 
an ox so that it would appear to have 
been gored by its comrades. One then 
ran to tell of the event; their masters 
came down, the beast was killed, and the 
beef distributed. All passed off well, but 
unfortunately the youths tried the trick a 
little too often; their masters grew sus- 
picious, found them out, and inflicted con- 
dign punishment. Drury escaped with 
his life by a mere accident. Soon after, 
they were all ordered home because of 
another war, this time instigated by 
Deaan Tuley-Noro, to whom the remain- 
ing white men had fled. They had lived 
with him in perfect liberty waiting for a 


ship to land, but in all these two anda 


half years none had touched at the coast. 
After many entreaties they had now in- 
duced the deaan to avenge their murdered 
comrades and secure those still living. 
Drury was to be ransomed for two guns. 
All preliminaries had been arranged, he 
had even come within earshot of his for- 
mer companions, he already thought him- 
self saved and parted in glee from his 
mistress, who was loth to see him go, 
when owing to a misunderstanding Deaan 
Mevarrow believed that the white men 
were going to play him false, and he fired 
upon the envoys. A skirmish ensued. 
Deaan Tuley-Noro’s party were defeated, 
and poor Robert Drury’s hopes of deliv- 
erance proved a transitory dream of bliss. 
This was indeed a cruel blow, and he was 
ill with sorrow. 

When he recovered, his master, to 
whom he had evidently now become hate- 
ful, sent him to work and live with the 
other slaves on his plantation about five 
miles from the village. No care was 
taken for their maintenance, but ever 
man had as much land as he cared to cul- 
tivate for his own use. At first Drury 
found it hard work to feed himself, for 
wild yams were not always to be had; 
but his fellow-slaves were very kind, and 
supplied him from their stores. Aftera 
few miserable months, however, he had 
cleared and planted ground for himself. 
He also cultivated honey, an easy and 
profitable employment in that country, 
where bees require little management, so 
that in a short time he owned two hun- 
dred hives. He could not, however, se- 
cure himself from depredations. Once 
he caught a boy and complained to his 
father, who gave Drury in compensation 
two hatchets, a hoe, and ten strings of 
beads, and with these he thought himself 





as rich as a great merchant. He saw, 
however, that he must hit upon some 
way of securing his hives from thieves. 
Now Master Drury, as we have seen, was 
a sharp lad. He did not see why he 
should not turn the superstition of the 
natives to good account. Deaan Mevar- 
row had also lately had his honey stolen, 
and had had recourse to a magician, who 
brewed for him two liquors from the east- 
ern and western root of a harmless tree. 
With the brew concocted from the east- 
ern root he was bidden to sprinkle his 
hives, and was assured that if any one 
ate the honey they would die within three 
days. As an antidote for himself and 
his family, he was to sprinkle it with the 
liquor from the western root. Now the 
deaan was anxious to test the virtue of 
his nostrums. He issued a proclamation 
to the effect that he would give any one 
an ox who tried it. Robert Drury, with 
his usual sharpness, espied a chance of 
doing a good business for himself. He 
proposed that he would try it, provided 
his master would communicate the secret 
to him if he survived. The deaan readily 
agreed and the experiment was made. 
Robert Drury ate the supposed poisoned 
honey in presence of a large concourse, 
and shortly after simulated all the appear- 
ances of poisoning. The deaan, delighted 
at this success, and fearing to lose his 
white-slave, quickly administered the an- 
tidote, revealed the secret to Robert, and 
over and above presented him with two 
cows and two calves for his pains. Thus 
the youth had, as he expresses it, done a 
good day’s work. He then made known 
that all his hives were sprinkled with the 
poison, and henceforward they were un- 
molested. He was now both feared and 
rich, selling forty or fifty gallons of honey 
every year in return for beads and hatch- 
ets. 

Thus three years passed, making in all 
five and a half, that Robert Drury had 
lived in Madagascar. He was now per- 
fectly conversant with the language and 
was regarded almost asanative. Then 
occurred a calamitous civil war. Its ori- 
gin arose out of the same causes as all 
these wars, araid upon cattle. The herds 
of Deaan Mevarrow and his people were 
stolen; they avenged themselves by re- 
prisals, carrying off women and children 
as well as cows and oxen; these were 
again stolen; siege was then laid to vari- 
ous towns; alliances were formed by each 
side; the supreme king whom these men 
were bound to obey, interfered to no ef- 
fect; he then himself attacked them, the 
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matter grew involved, and finally civil 
war reigned supreme in that part of the 
island. Deaan Mevarrow’s town was 
burnt, a temporary one built in haste had 
to be abandoned, and at last he and his 
subjects put themselves under the pro- 
tection of a more powerful prince. All 
these hostilities anh the mode of fighting 
are told with much graphic detail by Rob- 
ert Drury. It wasa miserable time, when 
every one shifted as best they could, and 
when water and food were often lacking. 
Drury fared on the whole better than 
most, as he was more often required to 
guard the women than to fight, his white 
color betraying the army. When they 
were settled for a while in the friendly 
town Drury found an employment which 
maintained him well. This was to kill the 
oxen, an office he had for some time past 
filled in the place of Deaan Mevarrow, 
who often did not care to go many miles 
distant for this purpose. He deemed 
that since the people had so great an 
opinion of white men, one of these would 
surely do as well, and these, who held 
Drury to be the son of the ship’s captain, 
which in their eyes was as good as a king, 
acquiesced. Thus the rump, the royal 
portion of every ox killed, now fell to 
Drury’s share, so that he never lacked 
food.* But after a time even this occu- 
pation came toanend. The enemy were 
strong. Deaan Mevarrow grew nervous 
for his cattle, and thought it unwise to 
keep them too near him. He and his 
men therefore picked out a hundred of 
their choicest beasts, and Drury, as a 
capable person, was sent to look after 
them. Six men well armed were sent to 
guard him. It was a great trust and re- 
sponsibility. Fortunately they fell in 
with some other fugitives which increased 
their number, and as their route lay 
through that part of the island which is 
overrun with wild cattle and rich in fruits, 
there was no want of food or sport. At 
last Drury pitched his tent at a spot 
where the people had never seen a white 
man. Here he resumed his office of ox- 
killing, the people having far to send for 
a king. He divided his own share of 
beef between his poorer neighbors, and 
they gave him in return whatsoever they 
possessed in plenty, generosity and will- 


* It has been pointed out as a noteworthy circum- 
stance with regard to this Maiagasy custom, that the 
very nine anatomists give to the roval share of the ox 
is suggestive. It is ca‘led sacrum, the sacred part, the 
part devoted tothe gods of Greece and Rome. But 
tracing this up to a higher source, we find that in the 
Levitical Jaw this part was specially directed to be 
offered. (Lev. iii. 6-11.) 





ingness to share both good and ill fortune 
being a charming trait of the Malagasy. 
While here Drury learnt a good deal about 
the customs of the people. He found 
that they had laws against adultery, theft, 
and murder; that parents were worshipped 
after death and highly esteemed while 
living. Having no regular religion they 
had also no holidays, but one day within 
a given period was given to every slave. 
There were also wholesome laws for de- 
termining disputes. Indeed he came to 
see that there was much that was admira- 
ble and enlightened among these barbari- 
ans. He liked and respected them more 
and more, and felt quite happy among 
them. Meanwhile conflicting news re- 
garding the war circulated, but not till 
nearly a year had passed was Drury sum- 
moned back by Deaan Mevarrow. He 
found the people in a sorry plight; they 
had been defeated; food was scarce; 
they were dispirited; and the deaan, 
never the best tempered of men, was 
worse tempered than usual. Drury had 
not long returned before matters grew 
even worse. The cattle he had brought 
back were stolen, and now all were de- 
pendent upon chance for food. It was 
winter time; yams were scarce, and meat 
was only to be got by thieving. Every 
one began to long for peace, and none of 
the combatants were sorry when an am- 
bassador arrived from Fiarenana desiring 
these quarrelsome chiefs to unite against 
a common enemy who had attacked that 
land. When this ambassador saw Drury 
he said to Deaan Mevarrow, — 

“Here is a white bird among crows. 
In our country they are common, ships 
coming there frequently, but they wear 
clothes, eat and drink with the lords. 
This young man looks piteously. Why 
do you let him go without clothes? Pray 
don’t use a distressed stranger so cru- 
elly. 

“ I have not used him cruelly enough,” 
answered Deaan Mevarrow. 

The ambassador then tried to buy Dru- 
ry, but the deaan refused. 

“ Though a gun is the price of a slave, 
I will not take two for him,” he said. 
“ Look on that white slave, for digging of 
wild yams, for looking after cattle, for 
improving of honey, there is not the fel- 
low of him.” 

The ambassador, seeing his attempts 
were hopeless, managed to get a private 
talk with Drury. He listened to his his- 
tory, which drew tears into his eyes, and 
then acquainted him with the country 
that lay between this place and the sea, 
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bidding him watch his opportunity for 
escape, but meantime obey his master in 
all things lest he should do him a mis- 
chief. 

Thus, hope of liberation once more 
sprang up in Drury’s heart. Meantime, 
however, Deaan Mevarrow and his sub- 
jects returned to their own town, which 
they rebuilt and replanted, but it was six 
months before they again had plenty. 
Then the deaan once more set forth on a 
foraging expedition. He took Drury with 
him, who had the good fortune to take 
the chief's wife and daughter prisoners. 
This gained him distinction: he was pre- 
sented with his captives, and cows and 
calves besides. The mother he released, 
but he fell so deeply in love with the 
daughter that he made her his wife. 

On their return from this raid, Drury 
resumed his cattle-keeping, but his cir- 
cumstances had much improved. He 


was once more rich, and had an agreeable. 


companion at home to look after him, and 
cook his food. He would probably have 
abandoned all thoughts of leaving Mada- 
ascar, had not Deaan Mevarrow, by a 
oolish stratagem which he thought would 
hinder his white man from departing, 
made it imperative for him to fly, for his 
life was no longer safe in this town. He 
confided his plans to his wife, and begged 
her to go with him; but she was afraid, 
and at last he had very sorrowfully to 
leave her behind. His escape was ef- 
fected with little difficulty, and he came 
safely into the territory of a neighboring 
chief, Deaan Afferrer. This man received 
him well, promised to protect him against 
his former master, and to help him for- 
ward in the summer. Meanwhile, he 
gave him a gun, treated him kindly, and 
required no services. Thus Drury spent 
six months when an army came up from 
Fiarenana, and he hoped to go back with 
them tothe coast. It was then he per- 
ceived that he was stilla prisoner. Deaan 
Afferrer refused to let him go, or to sell 
him for the handsome price of three 
slaves, saying he would not part with 
his white man for the price of three 
times three slaves. He then told Drury 
plainly that he might roam anywhere in 
his country, but that he would not part 
with him. And the deaan was as good as 
his word, he watched Drury closely when 
the Fiarenana army moved off, lest he 
should follow them, and did not relax his 
vigilance till after he knew the grass must 
have grown on their track. Meanwhile, 
he continued to treat him like his equal. 
So Drury saw that he must again have 





recourse to flight, and watching his oppor- 
tunity he started off. 

For twenty-six days Robert Drury now 
traversed the country in the direction in- 
dicated to him by the ambassador, now 
losing his way, now finding food, now 
having to go without. One night he nar- 
rowly escaped death, owing to his negli- 
gence in neglecting to keep up a camp 
fire. The detailed narrative of this jour- 
ney and the shifts to which the fugitive 
was reduced are as fascinating to read as 
the story of the immortal Crusoe. At 
last after many dangers by land and wa- 
ter, he arrived at the dweliing of some 
natives. They greeted him with a few 
words of broken English, but the news 
they had to tell was bad. Their country 
too was devastated by civil war, and the 
king of Fiarenana, under whose protec- 
tion Drury had hoped to place himself, 
had just committed suicide for grief. The 
people were astonished to see a white 
man naked, and some said “a ship was 
arrived,” but others answered that the 
man could not have come from a ship 
naked and without a hat. Here, as else- 
where, Drury had to relate his adventures, 
which were listened to with sympathy and 
astonishment. He was then taken to the 
deaan’s house, who received him kindly 
and let him share such things as the peo- 
ple still possessed after the ravages of 
the civil war. This, unhappily for Drury, 
was by no means atan end. Raids and 
guerilla warfare were followed after some 
months by a regular engagement in which 
his new protector was killed, and he him- 
self was taken prisoner and carried into 
the Sakalava country. His new master, 
Rer Vove, was not unkind, but it was 
once more servitude and his hopes of 
returning to England grew slenderer. 
After he had been with this people some 
time he learnt that another English boy 
was a Captive among them, and one day 
his master allowed Drury to go to the town 
and seek out this youth. William Thorn- 
bury had been deserted by his ship, and 
had now lived two years with the Mala- 
gasy, who had never let him want, and 
had promised to send him home in the 
first ship that touched their coast. Both 
found that they had almost forgotten their 
language, and both rejoiced at this meet- 
ing, and a promise was made that who- 
ever should be so happy as to get to En- 
gland first, should communicate with the 
friends of the other and effect his release. 

So time passed on, and at last the glad 
report spread that a ship from Eng!and 
had arrived in the bay to trade. Rer 
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Vove and all the other chiefs got ready 
their slaves to carry them down to the 
seashore for sale. Drury begged that he 
too might be sold. When his master 
heard this he was very angry and said he 
should not let him go. It was different 
with regard to Will, he was an unfortu- 
nate lad left by accident on these shores ; 
Drury was a slave, a prisoner of war. In 
his anger he assigned him to one of his 
menials, desiring he should be kept as the 
lowest slave. Still Drury did not aban- 
don hope. He pricked his name upona 
leaf and begged a native who was going 
down to the coast to deliver it safely-to 
one of the white men. With impatience 
Drury looked for the messenger’s return. 

“ What did they say to it?” he asked. 

“TI suppose the white man to whom I 
gave your leaf did not like it,” replied the 
envoy, “for he threw it away, and I am 
sure it was as good a one as that you gave 
me, for it’s true I dropped yours, but I 
pulled one of the best I could find from a 
tree.” 

This was too much. Drury, who had 
borne up under many disappointments, 
now lost all heart. e burst into tears. 


Hope almost died, when he learnt further 
that the ship had sailed, only Thornbury 
was on board. That was his last chance. 


A serious illness seized him which laid 
him by for nearly six months. When he 
had recovered, he once more resolved to 
run away and put himself under the pro- 
tection of a chief who lived nearer the 
sea. This chief, Rer Moume, wept when 
he heard his sad story and received him 
well, and for nearly three years Drury 
lived with him. He had cattle and a 
home of his own and was treated quite 
like a freed man, and once more he was 
quite happy and seemed resigned to re- 
main all his days upon the island. 

At last however the news spread that 
an English ship had arrived, and pres- 
ently two men came one evening to Rer 
Moume with a basket of leaves, saying it 
was for the white man. It contained a 
letter from the captain to Drury, and pa- 
per, pen, and ink for his reply. His fa- 
ther had found him out, thanks to Thorn- 
bury’s account. Drury’s delight was 
great, for, though of Jate he was quite 
happy and had grown resigned to his fate, 
yet when this prospect of deliverance 
dawned he could not yield to the chief's 
entreaties that he should not leave. With 
genuine sorrow on both sides, and a prom- 
ise on Drury’s part that he would visit 
them again (a promise redeemed in after 
years) he was taken to the ship. He had 
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now quite forgotten his English and re- 
quired an interpreter. He looked as wild 
as a Malagasy, naked, his hair felted and 
long, his skin burnt with the sun, and he 
stared blankly at his countrymen. They 
soon, however, restored him to a more 
civilized appearance, and gradually his 
native speech returned to him. He then 
proved very useful, serving as interpreter 
during the many weeks the ship stayed 
here to trade, and was able to return some 
of the kindness shown to him by the na- 
tives. At last, however, they sailed, and 
after a stormy voyage arrived in London. 

Thus after passing through many dan- 
gers and hardships, after much varied 
experience, Drury was once more in his 
native land. Overjoyed, he hastened to 
his parental home. Poor Drury! even 
now his sorrows were not atanend. He 
had to learn the sad news that his father 
had died some months ago, his mother 
many years since, when she first heard of 
his shipwreck. He was an orphan, and 
almost a stranger in the land. 

Except that he made another journey 
out to Madagascar, we know no more of 
Drury’s subsequent fate. As to his nar- 
rative, even if our present knowledge of 
the island did not corroborate his state- 
ments there could be no doubt of its gen- 
uineness, it bears such an unmistakable 
stamp of truth. It would indeed be curi- 
ous to learn how he settled down again 
to civilized life after spending fifteen 
years among savages; but with the end- 
ing of his captivity his autobiography 
also ends. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE SICILY OF THUCYDIDES AND 
THEOCRITUS, 


WILL it interest any English reader to 
be told how he can escape from his own 
country during the terrible months of 
spring, when the east wind reigns su- 
preme, and pass his time pleasantly in the 
bright sunshine in the most beautiful part 
of Europe? 

in full summer you can scarcely do 
better than remain amongst the English 
woodlands, or wander about upon the 
Scotch mountains. The south of Europe 
at such a time has terrible drawbacks, 
such as heat, insect life, crowded hotels, 
and railway cars closely packed. I am 
about to recommend a sojourn of a month 
or six weeks on that strip of eastern Sicily 
which lies between Messina and Syracuse. 








It is traversed by a railway, and you can 
move about from point to point as easily 
as you can pass from one Dutch town to 
another between Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam. 

We went from Malta to Syracuse. Bri- 
gandage on this side of the island there ts 
none — very little talk about it now, even 
in the neighborhood of Palermo, or at 
Segeste. 

With regard to accommodation, any one 
would be content with what he will find at 
Catania and Aci Reale. I do not know 
what to say to those who look everywhere 
for the Hétel Bristol as at Paris, or the 
Nobili at Naples. There are two Italian 
inns at Syracuse, the Sole and the Victo- 
ria, which did well enough for us, but I 
can scarcely recommend them to fine 
people, or to those accustomed to fare 
sumptuously every day. We put up at the 
Sole, and found there clean beds, rough 
but sufficient food, and civil people. From 
the report of others, I should suppose the 
Victoria to be much the same. At Taor- 
mina, where we remained the whole month 
of May, we were lodged in a charming 
little Italian inn—the Timéo (the new 
Timéo) — at the foot of the Greek Thea- 
tre. We got to be quite fond of the peo- 
ple. The little inn was the perfection of 
cleanliness and comfort ; I make only one 
small qualification, which is inseparable, I 
suppose, from life in these hot countries. 
The Bellevue is the second hotel at Taor- 
mina. The very best time for travelling 
in our district is April, or half April, half 
May. If you are content to remain quiet at 
Taormina, the whole of May may be there 
delightfully spent. Still we had many 
days of great heat, during which we did 
not care to stir abroad from the awning 
over the terrace till the sun was sloping 
down behind Aztna, and the huge shadow 
of the mountain was creeping over the 
blue shining water to the Calabrian Hills. 

Our district, then, lies between Syra- 
cuse and Messina. The five halting- 
places are Syracuse, Catania, Aci Reale, 
Taormina, Messina. J/¢ ts the Actua 
country. The huge volcano is the great 
physical feature of the place. There you 
have the old Thucydidean story of the big 
wars; not a cape, not a hillside, not a 
jumble of stones, but brings back some 
recollection of these old days. There you 
have the old Acis-Galatea legend, and can 
still in fancy see the uncouth lover sitting 
on the seaweed, and pining for his milk- 
white Galatea. 

Oh! ruddier than the cherry, 
Oh! brighter than the berry, 
LIVING AGE, VOL. XXXVIL 1900 
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With eyes more bright 

Than moonshine light, 

Like kidlings blithe and merry. 
You have the olive and lemon gardens, 
and the fountains green with maidenhair, 
and can still hear the sweet pipings of 
the shepherds,.Dameetas and Daphnis, 
amidst the aromatic plants and fragrant 
fir needles. I propose to the reader to 
wander with me amongst the Sicilian 
pines, or to stand by my side on the rock 
of Epipolz, with Theocritus and Thucyd- 
ides in place of Murray and Baedeker 
for our guidebooks, just for so long a 
time as it may take him to run his eye 
over these few pages. Do not let him 
forget how keenly the east wind was 
whistling in London the while. 

We landed at Syracuse on the 24th of 
April, about 6 A.M., engaged our rooms at 
the little Italian inn called the Sole, se- 
cured the services of a guide and an open 
carriage, and set out upon our travels. 
‘Etna we could see, though at a consider- 
able distance, but the shadow of the big 
mountain fell somehow on your mind. 
The sky was cloudless, the air fragrant 
with flowers; but where on earth is the 
old Syracuse? We were lodging in Or- 
tygia; yonder above our heads is Epipole, 
the crowning point of the landscape. I 
had thought Epipole had been near the 
harbor; it was in point of fact, or one 
portion of it was, only one mile distant 
from Leon, but that is on the other side 
of the hill. Mongibéllesi, to which we 
are bound, is the crown of a long ridge 
which slopes down towards the sea; we 
drove, as I should judge, up a winding 
road between four and five miles from our 
inn to this point. The first thing that 
struck us was the wonderful “greenth” 
and floral beauty of the place. Our eyes 
had been seared and scorched on barren 
yellow Malta, where, save at San Antonio, 
or Verdala, or St. Paul’s Bay, you meet 
with little but dusty olives and prickly 
pears. Here the place was fragrant with 
flower and blossom. Not only on either 
side of the road, but far away where the 
Athenians finally retreated, you may see 
plenty of shrubs and trees. We step out 
of the carriage, and leaving unvisited for 
the moment a quarry with many subterra- 
nean passages, we climb to the highest 
point, and the site at least of the old 
Greek Syracuse is before you. The har- 
bor is there — or, indeed, the harbors — 
as it was in Nicias’s time; and the white 
houses of Syracuse may still represent 
the old Ortygia. Plemmyrion and the 





Faro are just what they were in the old 
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days when the Athenian fleet was enclosed 
as ina rat-trap by the Syracusan line of 
galleys. But what has become of the 
great city? Never were boundaries more 
clearly defined; never was a place more 
prema Bowe swept away from human ken. 
We are standing at the apex of a triangle 
which contained the old town, with its 
four quarters of Epipole, Tyche, Achra- 
dina, Neapolis; and we see a few heaps 
of disjointed stones —a suggestion of an 
aqueduct — and a trace of an old wall, 
probably that of Dionysius. The place 
as a former habitation of men has disap- 
peared — of course I am not speaking of 
the few monuments, such as the Amphi- 
theatre, the Greek Theatre, the Street of 
the Tombs, which we afterwards visited, 
but of the general view of the old Syra- 
cuse site as seen from Mongibéllesi. 

Let us examine the view with a closer 
eye to the narrative of Thucydides. In 
the ninety-seventh section of his sixth 
book you will find (I use Dr. Jowett’s 
translation): ‘The Athenians had come 
from Catania with their whole force, and 
had put in unobserved near a place called 
Leon [yonder is the place]; there they 
disembarked their troops. Their ships 
cast anchor at Thapsus, which is a penin- 
sula with a narrow isthmus running out 
into the sea, and not far from Syracuse 
either by land or water.” There is Thap- 
sus, where the Athenian sailors make 
their palisade whilst the land troops hur- 
ried on to Epipole. They gained the 
summit, not, I presume, at the point where 
we were standing, but lower down, for it 
must be much more than a mile from this 
rock to Leon. The Syracusans mean- 
while were holding a review of their ho- 
plites on the banks of the Anapus. As 
soon as they became aware of the pres- 
ence of the Athenians, they also ran for 
it, and they had a race. Their six hun- 
dred heavily armed men had to cover 
three miles, whilst the Athenians had but 
one mile to accomplish. Of course the 
Syracusans were blown and in confusion 
when they met the Athenians. The Syra- 
cusans were thoroughly defeated, half 
their number and their general Diotimus 
being slain. The Athenians on their side 
retired somewhat, and built a fort called 
Labdalum at the edge of the cliffs of Epi- 
pole towards Megara. Where you see 
yonder heap of stones, down below there, 
was Labdalum, said the guide. No doubt 
it must have been somewhere thereabouts, 
and whether a few hundred yards to the 
right or left mattered but little as an illus- 


dence in our guide, since it had become 
clear to me that his mind was in a state 
of perfect confusion as to this Nicias 
legend, and the other story of Marcellus 
and Archimedes and the rest of it. He 
was ever at hand with an easy solution of 
any difficulty in the old Greek story — 
“ Nicias was drunk,” as he called it — or 
the Syracusans were “drunk,” which 
might have been true enough. There 
was, however, no historic warrant for the 
statement, so I determined to blunder out 
my conclusions for myself. 

Flushed with their first brilliant suc- 
cess, the Athenians (as readers of Thu- 
cydides well know) endeavored to build a 
wall round the city, and the Syracusans 
began a counter-wall, or palisade. The 
story of these palisades, and the fluctua- 
tions in the fortunes of the combatants, 
should be read up here on Mongibéllesi 
where you may see the whole scene 
before you. The Athenians at last suc- 
ceeded in cutting off the Syracusans by a 
double wall, beginning at the southern 
cliff of Epipola, and extending to the 
sea. Thus they had the city enclosed by 
land, and at this time they had command 
of the water, and obtained provisions in 
abundance from Italy. The last hour of 
Syracuse seemed to be near at hand, and 
the chiefs were debating the conditions 
of surrender, as no help seemed coming 
to them from the Peloponnesus. It was 
the darkest hour before the dawn. One 
Gylippus, a Lacedemonian general, with 
a Corinthian force, was at hand, and in a 
brief space that triumphant host of Athe- 
nians was to perish by the sword, or by 
the slower torture of the Latomiz; Ni- 
cias, their leader, to fall by the hand of 
the executioner; and the power of Ath- 
ens, which had thought to wage war with 
Sparta and her allies, and to conquer 
Sicily at one and the same time, to be 
shattered forever. The course of history 
was being changed down amidst those 
marshes, and in yonder ample sheet of 
water which is still called the Porto 
Grande, or Great Harbor. 

To tell the whole story properly it 
would be needful to reprint, or at least to 
condense, the seventh book of Thucyd- 
ides, an author not very susceptible of 
condensation. I think it will be sufficient 
for one standing on Epipole to remember 
how the Athenians in place of captors 
were made captives within their own en- 
closures ; how the Great Harbor became 
their prison, not the port for their galleys 
of war; how they were driven on shore 





tration of the story. I had lost all confi- 


so cowed that they refused to try the 
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fortunes of war yet another time; how 
they hesitated and paused before having 
recourse even to the miserable expedient 
of a flight inland; how they were outwit- 
ted and baffled at every turn, and. finally 
slain, or driven like captured wild beasts 
into those terrible quarries which we shall 
presently visit. You may see before you 
now the site of almost every spot men- 
tioned in the Thucydidean narrative; 
and it is one largely dependent on topo- 
graphical illustration. There were many 
changes, many ups and downs, in the for- 
tunes of the combatants. It had seemed 
at one moment that Nicias had but to 
close his hand, and the city was his own. 
Week after week went by, and Syracuse 
did not fall. The engineering, the skir- 
mishing, the negotiations with the Italian 
and Sicilian cities, still went on. The 
feeling at Athens in those days must have 
been much the same as it was in London 
during the long-protracted leaguer of Se- 
bastopol. There was agleam of sunshine 
for the Athenians at last. Demosthenes 
arrived with large reinforcements, and he 
seems to have been a man witha sound 
intelligence of facts. Instantly, whilst the 
enemy were amazed and downcast at his 
arrival, let him accomplish a decisive 
something, or, failing this, withdraw the 
troops and relieve Athens from the use- 
less strain of a purposeless contest. A 
night attack on Epipolz, where we stand, 
was carried out and was all but crowned 
with success. Confusion arose, as it gen- 
erally does in night attacks, and the Athe- 
nians missed their last chance of victory. 
The Athenian generals determined to re- 
tire, even Nicias admitting that the siege 
must be given up. It was too late, or, if 
not absolutely so, superstition came in 
and completed the ruin of the Athenians. 
They were just on the point of sailing, 
and at this moment might have made 
their way out to sea, but the moon, which 
was then at the full, became eclipsed. 
Nicias was superstitious, and had always 
been half-hearted as to the policy of a 
retreat. The soothsayers were called in, 
and it was resolved that the army should 
remain thrice nine days longer. The 
Syracusans determined that they should 
not get away at all. The end was that 
they guarded the harbor in such a way 
that the Athenian galleys should not 
escape, and disposed their ships so that 
they might fall on the Athenians from 
every side at once. In the seventieth 
and seventy-first sections of the seventh 
chapter of ‘Thucydides’ History, the story 
of the death struggle is told with a sim- 





plicity and power which is not often found 
in a narrative of this kind: — 


Some [of the Athenians on shore] who saw 
their ships worsted, cried and shrieked aloud, 
and were by the sight alone more utterly un- 
nerved than the defeated combatants them- 
selves. Others again, who had fixed their gaze 
on some part of the struggle which was unde- 
cided, were in a state of excitement still more 
terrible ; they kept swaying their bodies to and 
fro in an agony of hope and fear, as the stub- 
born conflict went on and on; for at one in- 
stant they were all but saved, or all but lost. 
. « » The Athenians after the rout of their fleet 
knew they had no hope of saving themselves 
by land unless events took some extraordinary 
turn, 


So it was to be. The sailors would not 
embark again to try one last desperate 
throw. The retreat by land was decided 
upon, but even so the Athenians allowed 
themselves to be cajoled and delayed. It 
was not until the third day after the sea- 
fight that the army began to move, leaving 
the wounded unhelped, the dead unburied. 
Demosthenes and Nicias were separated, 
and each was surrounded and captured in 
turn. It was on the banks of the Assina- 
rus that Nicias surrendered to Gylippus, 
entreating him to do what he pleased with 
himself, but not to go on slaughtering the 
men. The carnage at the river bank had 
been frightful, but finally the prisoners 
were driven away to Syracuse and to the 
quarries, where they were mainly destined 
to perish in slow torture. 

Now the whole of this scene (save the 
absolute conclusion) can be realized by 
any one standing where we stand on the 
Epipola. You are as it were in a good 
stall at a theatre, from which you can see 
the drama developed before your eyes. A 
visit to the quarries will be an apt conclu- 
sion to the brief abstract of the great 
Athenian tragedy. There are many quar- 
ries at Syracuse, but the Latomiz de’ 
Capuccini is no doubt the one in which 
the Athenian prisoners were confined. 
We returned to Syracuse and drove out to 
the Capuchin monastery, close to which 
is the famous quarry. We went down a 
sloping path, tone some steps, if I re- 
member right, and found ourselves in 
what might have been a cleft in the cliff, 
open to the sky above. The feeling of 
coolness and darkness was refreshing. 
The narrow passage opened out into a 
wider area, the cliffs on either side tower- 
ing up sheer as they do on the Kentish 
coast. He would be a stout cragsman 
who could make good his escape to upper 
air with nothing to impede his progress, 
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no one to stop his way. But you will see 
how hopeless was the position when you 
consider that sentries were posted on all 
sides, and at every vantage-point, with 
orders to destroy the prisoners on the 
smallest attempt at escape; and further- 
more, that it was only necessary to {roll 
down a few fragments of rock from above 
in order to crush out the life from that 
heap of human suffering below. From 
these quarries mainly, the limestone with 
which vanished Syracuse had been built 
was taken. Had it not been for the 
ghastly legend attached to the place, the 
first aspect of the quarry was, as I have 
said, cool and pleasant. It might have 
been a place of holiday resort. There 
were olives and vines and flowers, and 
goats in picturesque attitudes on frag- 
ments of rock. At first we supposed that 
the open area ‘and passage were all that 
was to be seen, but it turned out that you 
might wander on for a mile or more along 
this dreadful place. Here is Thucydides’ 
account of what did happen there some- 
thing more than two thousand years ago 
(B.C. 413) :— 

There were great numbers of prisoners, and 
they were crowded in a deep and narrow place. 
At first the sun by day was still scorching and 
suffocating, for they had no roof over their 
heads, while the autumn nights were cold, and 
the extremes of temperature engendered vio- 
lent disorders. Being cramped for room they 
had to do everything on the same spot. The 
corpses of those who died from their wounds, 
exposure to the weather, and the like, lay 
heaped upon one another. The smells were 
intolerable, and they were at the same time 
afflicted by hunger and thirst. During eight 
months they were allowed only about half a 
pint of water, anda pint of fooda day. Every 
kind of misery which could befall man in such 
a place befell them. 


Here then, let us drop the curtain on 
the great sight of Syracuse —the scene 
of the defeat and ruin of Athens and the 
Athenians. 


This action [writes the great historian, whose 
words I quote for the last time] was of all 
Hellenic actions on record the most glorious 
to the victors, the most ruinous to the van- 

uished, for they were utterly and at all points 
defeated, and their sufferings were prodigious. 
Fleet and army perished from the face of the 
earth; nothing was saved, and of the many 
who went forth, few returned home. 


This is the great sight of the place, 
but there is plenty to be seen at Syracuse 
as well as the scenes described above. I 
think our brother cockneys will sympa- 
thize with us when I say that, after we 


had done with Nicias, we thought we 
would visit the Fountain of Arethusa; 
Shelley’s ode was humming in our ears, 
So we walked along the esplanade toa 
certain spot which looked very like the 
bears’ den at the Zoological Gardens, 
without the central pole of course. The 
water at the bottom of the semicircular 
tank, in which a papyrus is growing, is 
the Fountain of Arethusa. Well, I think 
we had better get back to the hotel. 
There are plenty of scraps of antiquity 
in the town itself; remains of a temple 
of Minerva built into the cathedral; of a 
temple of Diana—fragments of pillars 
lying about in a courtyard; but this sort 
of thing can be seen anywhere. We in- 
tend to take boat, and punt up among the 
papyri to the Fountain of Cyane; possi- 
bly we shall find there something of a 
more poetical kind than the Arethusa 
tank. A couple of stout oarsmen soon 
pulled us across the harbor and into the 
Anapus. Those two fragments of pillar 
yonder on the hill are all that remain of 
the Olympieium. The men rowed gently 
up the narrow stream, which at a particu- 
lar point becomes two streams, the broad- 
er one the Anapus, the narrower one the 
Cyane. This is the one with which we 
are more immediately concerned. To as- 
Pcend the Cyane is very much like making 
your _ along a backwater on the 
Thames, but with the emphatic difference 
that in place of osiers and the usual river 
plants and flowers, we have nothing but 
papyri. The men soon find that to use 
the oars is impracticable. They step out 
on the bank, harness themselves with 
ropes —still Thames fashion—and we 
are towed along, brushing our way through 
the tall papyri as wellas we can. This 
long eyot is named after an English lady 
who brought it under cultivation; that is, 
covered it with papyri. Our guide plucked 
up one of the tall reeds, cut off a piece 
from the thick end, and showed us how 
he can convert it into paper, by shaving 
it into narrow strips, and laying the sec- 
tions which he has thus peeled away 
across each other. To convert the mate- 
rial into paper fit for use, it need only be 
pressed and dried. I had never seen the 
process of paper-making from the papy- 
rus before, nor indeed the papyri growing. 
Itis a long reed which runs toa great 
height, with a very graceful feathery top. 
Why the papyrus should grow with such 
great luxuriance at this particular spot 
and nowhere else, as the guide told us, in 
Sicily, or indeed in Europe, is a question 





which no doubt Sir Joseph Hooker would 
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readily solve, but it is quite out of my 
range of knowledge. I can only speak 
of the facts as I saw them. The next 
day we bought from the guide a specimen 
of his manufacture — papyrus paper, 
pressed and dried, yellowish in color, with 
the marks of the cross strips very distinct, 
but presenting a smooth surface. Ink 
does not run upon it. You could copy a 
manuscript, old or new, well enough upon 
the material. At any rate the experience 
was interesting. But whilst I have been 
talking about the papyri we have got 
amongst such a thicket of them that the 
two men towing can tow no longer, and 
the classical Cyane has become a mere 
ditch. They jump into the boat again, 
ropes and all, and proceed to punt us up, 
just as we used to doas boys at the backs 
of the colleges at Cambridge. A young 
gentleman —the guide’s son —who had 
smuggled himself into the boat, amused 
himself meanwhile in the following fash- 
ion. The habit of the fishermen is to 
pluck out the tallest of these papyri reeds. 
To each of these they attach a bait by a 
short line about a couple of feet from the 
bottom, and plunge the end back again into 
the mud. It is infact anightline. As 
you are punted up the stream you are at 
first puzzled to know what may be the 
meaning of these reeds waving about in 
mid-streaam. Antonio knew very well, 
plucked the papyrus up as he passed, and 
having disencumbered it of the eel, or 
whatever it might be, plunged it back in 
the mud again. Of course all this was 
amusing enough at first, but it struck us 
that the poor fisherman who had laid the 
baits might not care to be caught napping. 
As Theocritus writes, “ Not even sleep is 
permitted by weary cares to men who live 
by toil, and if for a little while one close 
his eyes at night, cares throng about him 
and suddenly disquiet his slumbers.” 
Next day Asphalion, or whoever he might 
be, would be greatly vexed at what was 
sport to us; so, not without trouble, An- 
tonio was compelled to desist. An hour 
or so of this sort of work brought us to a 
kind of pool which seemed to be the end 
of all things. There was no opening 
through which we could push the boat any 
further; this was the fountain of Cyane 
—a strange spot not without beauty — 
the water so clear and pellucid that you 
could see each twig or leaflet that had 
sunk to the bottom, the tall feathery pa- 
pyri with hundreds of butterflies (1 call 
them so, though they had gauzy transpar- 
ent wings) hovering amongst them, the 
hot silence of the place just broken by the 





hum of insects, and the bright Sicilian sky 
overhead. 


Begin, sweet maids, begin the woodland song. 


This is better for the moment than Pall 
Mall; we are in the country of Theocritus 
at last. 

As I said of the Nicias legend, so do I 
say of this afternoon’s punting up the 
Cyane amongst the papyri, it is a thing 
you will only find at Syracuse. That east 
wind must be very troublesome in London 
just now! 

Return to your inns as you came, and 
do not forget that the other quarries (you 
have already seen the chief one, that of the 
Capuchin monastery) are amongst the dis- 
tinctive sights of the place. You will 
naturally, and without any telling of mine, 
throw into one excursion the Roman Am- 
phitheatre (referred to the date of Augus- 
tus), the Latomia del Paradiso, famous for 
the “ear of Dionysius,” the Greek Thea- 
tre with the gracious little Nymphzum at 
the top, and then rejoin your carriage, 
descending by the Street of Tombs. My 
curiosity had been equally aroused with 
regard to the quarry containing the Dio- 
nysius ear, from recollections of “The 
Fortunes of Nigel,” and the way in 
which that wretched King James had en- 
deavored to surprise Nigel’s secrets, by 
renewing in the Tower of London the 
crafty trick of the Syracusan tyrant. The 
custode, an old soldier who gave a military 
salute whenever Garibaldi’s name was 
mentioned, conducted us to the grotto, or 
quarry, and I marked the dimensions as 
given in the guidebook —two hundred 
and ten feet deep, seventy-four feet in 
height, fifteen to thirty-five feet in width. 
The grotto is hewn in the rock in the 
form of the letter S. Near the roof at the 
furthest end from the entrance, you can 
see an opening behind which was the little 
room in which the tyrant used to sit and 
play the eavesdropper. He entered the 
room by a passage cut in the hill above, 
behind the Greek Theatre. Owing to the 
laziness and reluctance of the guide, | was 
not able to get at this place, and to set 
people a-whispering down below. We 
tried the experiment on the level, and the 
result was all in favor of the acoustic pe- 
culiarities of the place. There is another 
quarry close by, which has pools of water 
on the floor. The right thing is to visit 
the place soon after sunrise, when the 
sunbeams penetrate to the end of the cave 
(just as you do at Abou-Simbel on the 
Upper Nile) and make a rare shimmer on 
the waters below. The Greek Theatre is 
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avery large one. You have now merely 
the tiers of seats for the spectators; you 
do not find the stage and all that belongs 
to it as at Taormina. To watch the sun 
going down over the Ionian Sea from the 
top seats is one of the amenities of Syra- 
cuse. Hereabout you will surely loiter for 
a few minutes at the Nymphzum; the 
water issues freshly into it, and the walls 
are fringed with maidenhair. 


Pass not unblest the genius of the place ! 
If through the air a zephyr more serene 
Wind to the brow, ’tis his. 


This pretty spot set me a-thinking of 
Childe Harold’s temple on the bank of 
Clitumnus :— 


A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest 
daughter. 


Here, too, though the place is now shorn 
of its honors, there is a more ‘“ eloquent 
green,” acooler freshness about, as your 
eye wanders over the fragments of Greek 
antiquity, and the mind falls into harmony 
— the graceful legends of the old Greek 
life. 

Before I have done with the quarries of 
Syracuse let me repair an omission, and 
remind the traveller, when standing on 
Mongibéllesi, by no means to omit a visit 
to the Quarry of the Philosopher, with its 
wonderful subterranean passages. It ap- 
pears that a poet named Philoxenus had 
written what we call “an unfavorable 
notice” of the royal verses. Dionysius 
was not the man to stand any such non- 
sense. He caused the writer to be sum- 
marily arrested, and set to work in this 
quarry, an awful caution to all rash and 
candid reviewers. 

I have now done with Syracuse, and 
have succeeded, if the few pages I have 
written should induce others to go and 
visit the place for themselves. 

There are other lions, and plenty of 
them, such as the Catacombs, and the 
Church of St. Giovanni, said to be the 
oldest in Sicily; but these are not spe- 
cially distinctive of the place, and my 
soul soon got aweary of them as being a 
sort of “regulation sights.” The great 
sight of Syracuse is the place itself, the 
rocky, barren site where this great mag- 
nificence once stood, and next to this I 
think the old Nicias legend. It is a de- 
lightful exercise for the mind to work this 
old bit of the world’s history back into 
life, and to make yourself, as it were, an 
actor in the scene. I would not forget 
that dreamy punting amongst the papyri, 
“regardless of mankind:” — 





There is no joy but calm, 
Why should we always toil ? 

Things like the Greek Theatre and the 
Roman Amphitheatre you may see else- 
where, but nowhere anything like the 
quarries of Syracuse. All this time I 
have scarcely said a word about the great- 
est lion of Sicily, the mighty Mongibello, 
whom mortals call Atna. We saw him 
from a great distance certainly, that is 
from the harbor of Syracuse, on the first 
day of our landing in Sicily. We would 
make closer acquaintance with him, so let 
us be off to Catania, where people build 
their houses w/th lava on lava, and where, 
as I am told, you will come across greater 
proofs of the giant’s power than in any 
other portion of the island. It is an easy 
journey by rail from Syracuse to Catania 
(time, from three to four hours), but what 
arun, with the blue waves of the Mega- 
tean Bay softly breaking on the beautiful 
shore! Yes, the place is sacred by the 
traditions of the great things done here 
of old. It is also beautiful in itself, even 
if history had been silent as to its moun- 
tains and its bays. We pass the tower 
erected in honor of Marcellus, and Trogi- 
lus, where his fleet lay when he disem- 
barked his Roman troops to avenge the 
death of Nicias and his gay Athenians. 
Now the shore is all white with mounds 
of white stuff which men have heaped up 
with some purpose. These turn out to be 
saltworks, and the peninsula is Thapsus, 
where the Athenians landed when they 
attacked Syracuse. To the left, here 
amongst the hills, is the spot where the 
Hyblzan bees gathered honey, and still a 
little farther the site of the ancient Leon- 
tium. Itis now “ Lentini,” was a good 
robbers’ nest in the Middle Ages, till 
Etna, mighty king, took the matter in 
hand, and swept robbers’ nest of Lentini 
and old classical remains of Leontium off 
the board. The train rushes over a fertile 
plain very famous in the old days, and 
reaches the large modern city of Catania, 
next to Palermo the biggest in Sicily. It 
is a large, clean town, the birthplace of 
the “Sicilian Swan,” as poor Bellini is 
called in most of the monuments relating 
to him. The wayfarer or tourist will here 
find an excellent hotel kept by one of the 
Ragusans, who are becoming the hotel- 
keepers of Sicily, and every appliance and 
comfort to be met with in a large town. 
tna is of course the chief raison d’étre 
of the place to sight-seers. You will here 
find lava and lava streams to your heart’s 
content. There is the great mountain 
above you, majestic and calm as though it 
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had never known an angry mood. If you 
would see it atits best from Catania, go 
to the garden of the Benedictine Convent, 
and you will find how untrue is the pre- 
conceived idea of the volcano. A&tna is 
not a peak or a cone, but a mountain ridge 
covered with bumps (dare I use such a 
word ?) marking the spot where from time 
to time the subterranean fire has burst 
forth. The people call these bumps fig/é 
del? Etna. Of course there is the great 
central crater to which tourists ascend, 
or, more humble-minded, simply drive to 
Nicolosi and the Monte Rossi, about two 
thousand feet above Catania. This is the 
first stage on the ascent of AEtna. For 
what follows I rely upon books, and the 
accounts of three or four gentlemen who 
went up the mountain during our stay in 
Sicily. The next stage is performed on 
mules from Nicolosi to the Casa Etnea, 
an ascent of about seven thousand feet. 
It appears to be an up-and-down ride, as 
you have to descend into, and cross, the 
famous Valle del Bove. You are now in 
the Regione Deserta. Up to this point 
any one who can sit in a carriage to Nico- 
losi, and on the back of a mule, can get 
on well enough. But then comes the real 
climb of about one thousand feet, and a 
very stiff climb it is, over ashes and rocks 
slippery with ice, at least it was so when 
we were there. When you get to the top, 
the crater is said to be two or three miles 
in circumference. The view at sunrise 
under favorable circumstances of weather 
must be most magnificent. Had I been 
young and strong I should certainly have 
tried the ascent, though to judge from the 
broken-down look of the adventurous 
mountaineers who accomplished the feat, 
that last climb up the crater must be try- 
ing enough. The height of the mountain 
is given at 10,835 feet. I believe the last 
great eruption was in 1879. It was still 
much talked about at Taormina, for it was 
the country about Randazzo which was 
chiefly affected by the lava stream of that 
year. All I can say is, my wife and I found 
it to be a charming drive to Nicolosi and 
the Red Mountains, and home by the Tre 
Castagni, and amidst orange and lemon 
gardens with beautiful views of the straits, 
and curious glances up at the crater and 
the desert region above our heads. As 
we afterwards coasted along by rail to 
Taormina, we may fairly be said to have 
seen AEtna from Nicolosi to Piedimonte, 
the most beautiful half (by reason of the 
views seawards) of the tour of Atna; and 
with this we were content. At Catania 
tourists will naturally look in at the old 
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cathedral with its Aragonese tombs and 
its legend of St. Agatha, at the remains 
of the old Greco-Roman theatre, and at 
the Benedictine Convent for the views of 
Etna from the garden. Catania should 
take its place in the old Thucydidean 
story, for the Athenians made it their 
headquarters pending their fatal advance 
on Syracuse. Alcibiades, not then a trai- 
tor to his country, here persuaded the 
Catanians to join the league against Syra- 
cuse. Beautiful and interesting as the 
place undoubtedly was, we were glad to 
get away from the hot white streets, and 
off to Aci Reale, about ten miles to the 
northward, where we might look for cool 
loiterings, and employ ourselves in a 
business-like way with the Acis-Galatea 
legend. So good-bye to the lava elephant 
in front of the cathedral, and to the lava 
houses and lava walls. We are off to Aci 
Reale ; a lovely drive it is by the edge of 
the sea, but Acis the shepherd is as com- 
pletely master of the situation here as 
Charlemagne is at Aix-la-Chapelle; that 
is, he and Polyphemus. Here we are at 
Aci Castello, and close at hand are the 
seven rocks which Polyphemus_ hurled 
after the crafty Ulysses. I cannot but 
reflect upon how many Cyclops’ caves I 
have seen in my time, but who would be 
a critic in Wonderland? We reach a fine 
new hotel, and are shown into a room as 
good as any you would find in any hotel 
on the Italian lakes, opening out on a 
stately terrace with a magnificent view of 
Etna. How hotit was! Here we found 
letters from London, telling us of discom- 
fort and bad colds and east winds. We 
occupied ourselves with Polypheme and 
the story of his love. On these very 
cliffs, and down on the shore amidst the 
spray and the seaweeds, did he, looking 
seaward, pine for his Galatea. 


Why, Galatea, scorn for love dost render, 

Whiter than fresh curds — than the lamb more 
tender, 

More skittish than the calf—more clearly 
bright 

Than unripe grape transparent in the light. 


Come, love (thou shalt not fare the worse) with 


me, 
And to its murmurs leave that azure sea, 


This must have been the very place — 
scepticism is impossible in the midst of 
this scenery. I wonder if Clarkson Stan- 
field visited the place before painting that 
wonderful scenery which took our senses 
away when Macready managed Drury 
Lane, to the delight of London and his 
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own serious loss. I fancy I can hear old 


Staudigl in his basest notes, deep as the 
depths of Etna, roaring out, — 


Die, presumptuous Acis, die! 


Nor were we content until we had traced 
the Acis up to its source — or what the 
people called such; at any rate it was an 
excuse fora drive amidst the lemon and 
orange gardens and vines and olives and 
cypresses. I was sorry in an esthetic 
sense to find what a brand-new fountain 
the municipality had built up over the 
head-waters of the Acis — we had fancied 
it gurgling out from thick-wooded A&tna, 
its clear waters cool with snow —still 
there it is, and the ripples of Handel’s 
music rise unbidden to the ear. We are 
in fairy-land. The brown girls come to 
the fountain to fill the pitchers which they 
bear on their heads; and these pitchers 
are no doubt of the very form in use in 
the old Theocritean days. They giggle 
away, and brush the black hair out of 
their eyes to take a look at the strangers. 
Allis very much as it was two thousand 
years ago, when the poet used to listen 
somewhere hereabouts to the whispering 
sound of the pine-trees and the music of 
the water falling from the face of the 
rocks. Generations of flowers have suc- 
ceeded each other, but someway one does 
not get: melancholy over it, nor feel in- 
clined to moralize as in a Gothic church- 
ard. There was something after all in 
that Greek gladness. Why turn Hamlet, 
and retail commonplaces? The things of 
mortals best befit mortality. As you have 
visited the fountain, so you may scramble 
to the mouth of the Acis. The graceful 
legend is the crown of this portion of our 
Sicilian wanderings; but as the weather 
was getting very hot, we resolved to push 
on to Taormina, and, if we liked the place, 
to fix ourselves for a month on the top of 
the hill, which, as we had been told, was 
the most beautiful spot in Sicily or in 
Europe. So it turned out to be. 

The journey from Aci Reale to Giardini 
(the station for Taormina) I should sup- 
pose is one of twenty miles. 

In this beautiful place we spent the 
whole month of May, and so the situation 
may deserve a word or two of description. 
The railway deposits you at the little vil- 
lage of Giardini on the seashore. The 
castle of Taormina, over your head yon- 
der, is thirteen hundred feet above you; 
but the village itself, Taormina, is but 
little more than seven hundred. The 
castle was the acropolis of Tauromenium, 
which was founded when Naxos, the first 
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of the Greek colonies in Sicily, was de. 
stroyed. Naxos stood on that little penin. 
sula or tongue of land which you see 
before you between the Alcantara River 
and Giardini. Nicias spent the winter 
here of 415-414 B.C., so that we are still 
on Thucydides’ ground. It is a long 
winding drive from the station to the 
hotel at Taormina, unless indeed you 
prefer to scramble up on foot a steep, 
precipitous path known to visitors as Via 
Dolorosa; the drive will occupy about an 
hour. There are two hotels, the Belle- 
vue and the Timéo; the mew Timéo, for 
the old house of the same name in the 
town is merely used as what they call 
a succursale, or, as Swiss travellers 
would say, a dépendance — a place where 
a are lodged when the house is too 
ull. I know nothing of the Bellevue save 
by report; it seems to be mainly sacred 
to the German race. The new Timéo, 
formerly a restaurant, converted into a 
neat little inn, stands just below the 
famous Greco-Roman theatre, some seven 
hundred or eight hundred feet above the 
sea level. We were instantly struck with 
the wonderful beauty of the place. There 
in front was the long range of Aitna, best 
seen from this point, with the sun going 
down behind it, the top covered with 
snow. We are divided from it by about 
ten miles of sloping ground, mainly cov- 
ered with lemon gardens and seamed with 
lava streams. They are the dark seams 
and spots which look like shadows cast by 
clouds on the mountain-side. To your 
left is the northern entrance of the Straits 
of Messina. The hills opposite, which 
the sun is beginning to gild with its set- 
ting rays (they will be pink presently), as 
the heavy shadow of the mountain creeps 
on, are Calabria. That distant cape is 
Spartivento, the southern point of Italy. 
How close it all seems, though the breadth 
of sea is considerably greater than that of 
the British Channel! but here, so trans- 
parent is the air, you may almost see the 
blue water plashing on the opposite shore. 
Above your head is first the Greek The- 
atre, and then far higher up the peaks on 
which stand respectively the hermitage, 
the castle, and the little eyrie of a village 
which they call Mola. Towering above 
these, again, is the great Monte Venere on 
the one hand, and the smaller mountain or 
hill called La Maestra on the other. From 
where we stand you can see Aci, from 
which we have just come, and Catania be- 
hind the next tongue of land, even as far 
as Syracuse when the atmospheric condi- 
tions are favorable for a distant view. To 
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obtain a view up the straits, Messina way, 
you must climb up to-the Greek Theatre, 
and you will see what will content you, 
through Scylla and Charybdis, even to 
mountains which, as we were told, over- 
shadow the Gulf of Salerno. It is, as far 
as | know, the most beautiful view in Eu- 


rope, and wearied out with steamers and | 


railways, and strange inns and the heat of 
Malta, we said to ourselves, if the place 
turns out to be comfortable, why should 
we go further? Let us stop here and 
dream away a month amidst these lemon 
groves and cool glens. In a very few 
days we can be back in London by going 
straight from Messina to Marseilles. 


How sweet it were, hearing the downward 
stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream. 
To dream and dream like yonder amber light 
Which will not leave the myrrh bush on the 
height, 
To hear each other's whispered speech, 
Eating the lotos day by day, 
To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender curving lines, of creamy spray. 


How would a month of lotos-eating an- 
swer? Let us, if we can, stop for the 
whole month of May in this corner of 
Paradise, and leave to others energy and 
ruined temples. We have paid our debt 
to society at Syracuse. We will leave 
Thucydides and history alone, and take to 
Theocritus and dreams. 

The little inn was the perfection of 
cleanliness, and completely overset all our 
preconceived ideas of Italian arrange- 
ments, but all the sleeping-rooms (save 
one, which fortunately for us was vacant) 
were small, There was a large, cool, pub- 
lic room down-stairs, in which we took 
our meals, and the charge for board and 
lodging was absurdly small; we paid but 
eight francs a head a day. Thus, if it 
costs something to get to Taormina, you 
live cheaply enough when you are there. 
Nothing could exceed the courtesy and 
civility of the people. First, there was 
Signor Foresta, the proprietor —an old 
Ulysses-like Sicilian, whose boast was 
that he was always at work; his son 
Signor Giuseppe, and the signora his 
wile, who substantially managed the house 
— Giuseppe waited, and his wife cooked 
our meals for us. Then there was Fran- 
cesca, the maid who waited on us up- 
Stairs —a pretty little Sicilian, all smiles 
and good humor; Pancrazio, who met the 
trains, and did his best to entice travellers 
away from the Bellevue —a brave boy, 
ready with strong language and stronger 


acts ; Domenico, the gardener, who, I sus- 
| pect, aspired to Francesca; and two little 

rown pucks, (Chico and Michiele, who 
| were always floating about, ready to run 
| errands or catch fowls as the case may be. 
| Such was our staff, and we found them 
| simple, good-tempered people, anxious to 
please, and do the best in every way for 
their visitors. Signor Giuseppe was a 
musician also, and could sit down at the 
piano and play the music of Bellini and 
Verdi in a way which you would not ex- 
pect to find at a small country inn. I 
never heard a word of discourtesy, or saw 
a dark look in the house. I will add one 
last word about the food. It was good 
enough, and, considering the heat of the 
climate, sufficient; but it would be idle 
and misleading to speak of the cuisine as 
being what you look to find in a large 
Continental hotel. There was the invari- 
able soup with fasta and grated cheese 
which you meet with everywhere in Italy ; 
there was fairish fish — such as Mediter- 
ranean fish is—with excellent prawns 
and langoustes, which they would make 
into mayonnaises. I cannot say much for 
the meat, which would scarcely satisfy 
English ideas, nor for the usual skinny 
fowl and salad, of which we got very tired. 
But in one thing the signora was supreme; 
she could produce an omelette so light 
and airy that it is almost worth while to 
stay at Taormina in order to eat omelettes. 
The lemon was squeezed over every dish, 
and you drank lemonade with a mere sus- 
picion of the country wine to give it color. 
No doubt it fits well with the climate. 
Had the fare consisted of rich meats and 
strong drinks, we should soon have been 
compelled to send for the doctor from 
Messina. One was never hungry at Taor- 
mina; perhaps the outdoor life — for we 
lived in the open air—had something 
to do with it; but the food was always 
sufficient for us, and there were oranges, 
oranges in heaps, and all day long. Others 
must judge for themselves if they would 
be content with such a bill of fare; it was 
good enough for us. 

The first great sight of Taormina is the 
old Greco-Roman Theatre. It was origi- 
nally hewn by the Greeks out of the rock, 
but you may now see about it abundant 
fragments of Roman masonry. From 
their seats the spectators must have seen 
Etna as the background. As you enter 
the building from a dark-vaulted room 
on the side you have before you a real 
Greek theatre; but to see the narrow 
stage was the wonder. Greek theatres I 
had seen before, but nowhere the stage in 
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such a state of preservation. - There are 
the three openings about which we used 
to read, nor could I see much difficulty in 
determining the position of the platform 
for the chorus. For the first time the 
realities of the Greek drama flash upon 
the mind as you stand in one of their 
theatres. You could imagine how the 
masterpieces of the great tragic writers 
were put upon the stage. The most 
distant spectator must have heard well 
enough. Over and over again we climbed 
to the furthest point, leaving one of 
our party to speak softly from the 
stage —and every word was distinctly 
audible. How much was Roman wor 
I was not learned enough to say, but all 
that I saw tallied with the descriptions 
which I had read as a boy, of the ar- 
rangements of a Greek theatre. The 
view from the upper part of the building 
is superb, for you may see from it to 
Messina on the one hand, to Syracuse 
on the other. Day after day we used 
to creep up there, and taking shelter 
under a fragment of wall, enjoy the 
beauty of the scene, lingering on till the 
Calabrian Hills grew pink. How beau- 
tiful too were the mountains above you, 
and the northward coast line! it remind- 
ed me of the borders of the Lake of the 
Four Cantons in Switzerland. At sunset, 
at sunrise, at midday, by moonlight, it was 
ever beautiful. 
‘ Mainly there we passed our idle days, 
or in the glens near the town, where the 
nightingales sang and the tinkling of the 
ge bells broke the silence. A drive to 
iedimonte, on the slopes of A&tna, was 
the only event in our lives during that hot, 
age month of a Sicilian May. The 
1abits of the people have scarcely altered 
since the Theocritus days —the girls at 
the fountains, the shepherds with their 
flocks, the old fishermen with the weapons 
of their trade, all are still there. You 
might expect to see the wrangle of Lacon 
and Cometas at any moment amidst the 
pine-trees. I think I shall ever have a bet- 
ter notion of Greek life —that is of the 
lives of Greek fishermen and shepherds 
— since we spent that month on the slopes 
of AZtna, and called up the recollection of 
their old love-songs in the glens of Taor- 
mina, 

One day was so like another, that to 
speak of one is to describe all. Early in 
the morning the sun called you up to as- 
sist at his rising upon A&tna; and very 
beautiful it was to see the mountain-top 
sometimes golden, sometimes pink, and to 
watch the splendor creeping over the 





mountain-side, till the white village itself 
was turned into gold, like in the fairy. 
books. The morning was lounged away 
on the terrace, or in yourownroom. We 
had taken care to have a good box of 
pleasant books — for however flattering it 
might be to me in an esthetic sense, | 
must admit I was not always reading The- 
ocritus. Then came lunch, and the after. 
noon stroll in the glens, or in the Greek 
Theatre ; dinner at 7 P.M., with a little 
“Patience” or music .in the evening. 
Sometimes the village barber would favor 
us with his collection of Sicilian songs, 
and twiddle away at his guitar like Figaro, 
Allthe time the sky was resplendent, the 
air most delicate; and when we got news 
of the outer world it was like black-letter 
— we had ceased to care aboutit. It was 
a pleasant month of May. 

One afternoon we got on board a 
steamer, and in six days more dined in 
London again. June has been very beau- 
tiful here — so let us be thankful. 

ALEx. A. Knox. 


From The Spectator. 
YOUTH AND AGE, 


THE discussion on Mr. Gladstone's re- 
tirement must have brought home to the 
minds of many persons the conviction 
that ours is a time when influence and 
fame are, to a peculiar extent, the lot of 
the aged. No prominent figure is youth- 
ful. The leaders of our two political par- 
ties — both the living one, and he who 

as just ceased at once to live and to in- 
fluence public life — had both passed the 
allotted age of man; while their predeces- 
sor spent ten years of his most successful 
government as their senior. Literature 
has just lost its one unquestioned repre- 
sentative in the person a man of eighty- 
six, and poetry retains an equally emphatic 
claim to vigorous life among us, as far as 
now appears, only during the lifetime of 
two men who are both past seventy. 
Even in the scientific world eminence 
more nearly corresponds to a late period 
of life than we should have expected, ina 
pursuit in which youth is so great an ad- 
vantage. Perhaps the strongest proof of 
this slow development is the fact which 
is apt to disguise it, that public men are 
called young until they are undeniably 
old; so that, like George 1V., in Moore's 
jeering verse, they may “come in the 
promise and bloom of threescore.” Some- 
times the description is made in a kiadiy 
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spirit; it seems harsh not to call a person 
young who is still insignificant, and yet 
has been before the public for some time, 
but the euphemism would be impossible, 
ifwe had many eminent men in the gen- 
eration below that which is thus accredited 
with the interest and promise of youth, 
The close of our century appears to be 
no less the age of old men than its dawn 
was that of young men, and whatever the 
laws which ordain that some fruit shall 
ripen early and some late, they are mark- 
edly exhibited in the qualities of these 
two periods. 

lhe fact is much clearer than its ex- 
planation, though some explanation may 
be plausibly suggested in many of the cir- 
cumstances of ourtime. The Revolution 
was a time of rapid development. And 
though the influences of our own age are 
less simple, we may, perhaps, say that an 
age of advanced democracy sets up barri- 
ers against the emergence of youth into 
public notice, —at all events, into political 
life. No biography of our own day will 
record the offer of a peer to bring a young 
man into Parliament, and the conditions 
under which he can succeed in making 
himself audible to the.present electorate, 
are not, under ordinary circumstances, 
attainable in early life. Nor do we think 
the scope of this observation is confined, 
as much as may appear, to -the field of 
politics. However, the discussion of this 
question would lead us away from our 
present object, and it is enough here to 
note the fact that some influences of our 
own time, whatever they be, keep back 
the tardy fruit, and set us looking, like 
the schoolboy in Landor’s graceful verses, 
for “the dubious apple in the yellow 
leaves.” Such an epoch seems one 
specially suited for considering the ad- 
vantages of a time of life of which the 
disadvantages are obvious. That dim 
sight, dull hearing, weakened powers of 
locomotion, and failing memory, are evils, 
all must allow; nay, we must concede that 
long before we receive such telling notice 
that our mansion here is getting out of 
repair, and must be shortly abandoned, 
we have parted with some of the attrac- 
tiveness and interest of life. We have 
lost its store of infinite possibility. We 
know, and our most partial friends and 
kindred know too, that there are powers 
and excellences, once hoped for, that are 
as much beyond our reach as the achieve- 
ments of genius; we feel ourselves 
hemmed in on all sides by walls, partly of 
our own building, but not, therefore, de- 
structible by us, which make our plot of 
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terrestrial seed-ground look very small, in 
contrast to the vast estate we portioned 
out so short a time ago. What can be 
said for the time of shrinking hopes and 
growing regrets, of failing powers and 
increasing compunction ? 

We may plead, on the threshold of our 
apology, that the advantages of the last 
half of an average life have been obscured, 
by the fact that in fiction old age has been 
consistently and unscrupulously libelled. 
People who have passed thirty have no 
vocation or purpose, according to those 
subservient caterers for youth — the writ- 
ers of plays and romances — but to watch 
over the interests of their juniors. Any 
interest in life for its own sake, any plan 
that has reference to one’s own pleasure, 
one’s own instruction, one’s own improve- 
ment, becomes absurd, almost indecent, 
as soon as youth is past. The Alcestis 
of Euripides may be taken as a fair type 
of all its successors in this respect, and 
we must confess to a considerable sympa- 
thy with the old man who is the object of 
such stinging and bitter reproaches be- 
cause he is not eager to give his life for 
his son. Biography does something to 
correct the misrepresentations of its se- 
ductive sister, but creeping after her with 
laggard steps, like the Lita after Ate, can 
hardly hope to gain the ear of more than 
a tithe of those she has deluded, or to 
make an equal impression even upon 
those. Worst of all, even in the life of 
persons whose history will never form the 
theme of the biographer-the false theory 
has taken root, and shows itself in a 
phraseology adjusted to the views of these 
abject and powerful flatterers of the young 
—a phraseology, confined, it is true, to 
one-half the human race, and confined to 
their speech. A woman past forty, we 
observe, never wishes to avoid even small- 
pox or fever for her own sake; it is always 
assumed, and often stated, that her sole 
motive in not putting herself in the way 
of these inconveniences is that she might 
not convey contagion to some young rela- 
tive. Itis possible that this abjuring of 
all interest in one’s own welfare is not so 
untrue on the lips of most women as it 
would be on those of most men, but we 
should be much disappointed if we ex- 
pected the most unselfish of our friends 
to act up to a declaration, made without 
conscious insincerity, that “for oneself, 
of course, one would not care, but the 
young creature with one has to be con- 
sidered.” The French aristocrat who 
took the part that Pheres refused, and 
went to the guillotine for his son, on be- 
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ing mistaken for him, did not feel, proba- 
ably, that the action cost him nothing; 
nor could there be a worse preparation 
for the self-sacrifices which are actually 
demanded from the old, than the theory 
that old age makes sacrifice easy. How- 
ever, perhaps this is not a very dangerous 
form of the heresy we would suppress, 
and as it is one which seems to give the 
heretics much satisfaction, it may be 
thought harsh in an essay on the acvan- 
tages of old age to denounce it further. 
We have not, however, finished our 
indictment against literature. It is not 
enough to say that fiction is guilty and 
biography feeble, we must carry our com- 
plaint even into that domain of the essay- 
ist where alone an exhibition of sound 
doctrine might be hoped for. The one 
immortal essay on old age is rather a 
dissertation on its needlessness than on 
its privileges. “ We must struggle against 
old age, as we do against death,” says 
Cicero. The bitter wind that disrobes 
beech and elm of their mantle of gold and 
amber is not so hurtful to the beauty of the 
waning year, as that precept to the beauty 
of the waning life; and we find it difficult 
to forgive the eloquent preacher for hav- 
ing associated with the stately music in 


which he sets forth the hopes of the aged 
of 


man, so false and impossible an idea 
his duties. No remnant of antiquity, so 
much as the “Cato Major,” shows with 
’ equal clearness at once what Christianity 
brought mankind, and what it found 
among them. Nowhere are those yearn- 
ing desires which transcend the grave, set 
forth with a nobler simplicity and earnest- 
ness; and if the day is, indeed, about to 
return when they must be confessed with 
the same sense of temerity, we may, as 
the years advance, recur with a peculiar 
emotion to the declaration of a heathen 
that he is transported with joy at the ap- 
roach of the bright day that shall bring 
fim to the gathering of heavenly souls, 
whither his dear ones have fled before 
him. But nowhere, in any expression of 
antique feeling with which a modern is 
equally in sympathy, are we so much im- 
pressed by the absence of all that makes 
up one side of our ideal of moral beauty. 
The recipient spirit which confers the 
grace alike of childhood and of old age 
appear mere weakness even to a sympa- 
thetic and humane citizen of old Rome. 
One hemisphere of goodness was as much 
shrouded from his eyes as one hemi- 
sphere of the moon, and he has little to 
say of the time when the other grows dim 
except that it need not grow dim so soon 
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as we fancy. He thinks that old age 
should be the culmination of maturity, 
that the lamp should burn with a steadily 
increasing brightness till its extinction, 
that no part of life should be so little like 
its dawn as its twilight. Ah, how entirely 
is the grace of old age missed by one who 
seeks to strip it of all that is characteristic 
of itself! 

To begin a eulogium on old age by an 
admission that fiction presents it with the 
coloring of unjust depreciation, and that 
history inadequately corrects the misrep- 
resentation, that the language of ordinary 
life in one-half the human race adjusts 
itself to this view, and that the great 
moral writer who has made it his especial 
theme seems to dissipate those terrors 
with which he allows it to be encircled 
only by the pleading that the exertion of 
those qualities which it destroys may hold 
it at bay altogether: this may not appear 
a hopeful undertaking. And yet the truth 
is that many of the conventional charac- 
teristics of youth and age — or at least, of 
later life — should often be exchanged for 
each other. Youth is often listless, aim- 
less, vacant, a mere hovering on the out- 
side of life. Age (extending the word to 
include all life past middle age) is often 
vivid, intense, crowded with interest and 
hope. Elderly men and women (outside 
the pages of a novel) may still feel a keen 
interest in the issues of life for their own 
sake, and wake up to new interests and 
new hopes, which are stronger than the 
old ones. A man fails in his profession, 
—the disappointment and the mortifica- 
tion throw a chill gloom over the morning 
of his career, and a large part of its after- 
noon; but as old age draws near, other 
interests steal upon him; he wakes up to 
discover that life has unsuspected stores 
of warmth and pleasantness, and he dies 
a happier man than his successful rival. 
Something of the kind is true, again, at 
times, of an unsuccessful marriage. The 
chemistry of human relation is so myste 
rious, that we can never say that the time 
is past at which two may not become one. 
Sometimes a great calamity unites two 
hearts that have beat for a lifetime in 
married separateness; sometimes devo 
tion, apparently unfelt for years, seems 
rewarded in a moment; sometimes we can 
only say that a new breath has passed 
over the two lives, and they blend under 
its influence. Nowhere is the meaning 
of the parable of the laborers in the vine- 
yard more fully realized than in the tardy, 
and yet sudden, changes of human rel 
tion, The summons to all that makes the 
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life of life may come at the eleventl hour, 
and confer a n which, in its satisfying 
fulness, shall be indistinguishable from 
that which is the recompense of a life- 
time of well-earned success. 

These remarks apply rather to the fic- 
titious brilliancy attached to youth, than 
to the fictitious shadow cast on age, but 
the two are part of the same delusion. 
And yet, in some respects, the advantages 
of youth are also the advantages of age. 
We have allowed ourselves to apply the 
misleading epithet of “second childhood ” 
toa condition that is as unlike childhood 
as possible, but the later stages of life 
correspond in many respects to its earlier 
ones. What we miss, in the noonday of 
our career, is that definiteness of relation 
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revolution which we may or may not con- 
nect with Christianity, but which all must 
recognize as separating us from one who 
lived before Christ. We have learnt to 
know the might in all things feeble. We 
know the power of dependence. For us, 
even the nature that has not much other 
charm becomes attractive, if once it ac- 
cepts the feebleness and the dependence 
of advanced life. Only the endeavor to 
conceal or defy weakness can baffle that 
reverence for weakness which bas become 
an instinct of humanity. 

To regard old age as a period of regret 
is the same kind of illusion as to suppose 
that distant hills are blue. We must pass 
through much regret before we reach old 
age, no doubt. t would be too much to 


which enriches alike its morning and its | assert that no life ever fulfilled all that it 


evening. 
man beings which keeps them separate, 
so much as their blindness to each other's 
needs. The simplicity of the claim of 
childhood is a great part of its beneficent 
ofluence. Life takes its start in relation; 
the father and mother, brother and sister, 
make up the world of the child; he is the 
constant recipient of service that he must 
accept, and of direction that he must fol- 
low; and where the ideal of childhood is 
not flagrantly outraged, the mere position 


in which he stands to his parents is enough 
to supply all that life needs of duty and 


of hope. And something of the same 
kind may be true, and often is true, of the 
end of life. The distrusted heir, who has 
read in the gradging looks of father or 
uncle the constant question of Henry IV., 
“Dost thou so hunger for mine empty 
chair?” finds that a time is come when 
his is the hand most willingly accepted, 
when his-eyes are permitted to do duty 
for those that are grown dim, and when 
jarring views and incompatible tastes give 
way to the blessed simplicity of service. 
ltis the absence of all sense of this op- 
portunity which is so marked in the trea- 
tise of Cicero, He knew well the influ- 
ences of weakness on the baser side of 
our nature. “Every offence is more 
keenly felt when it is combined with in- 
firmity,” is one of those sentences, at 
least in the terseness of the original, 
which recur to one as summing up years 
ol experience. But he knew not that 
the influences which quicken distaste are 
capable of a ready inversion, by which 
they bear us far beyond the reach of dis- 
laste; he knew not how readily the pole 
of the magnet might be changed, and 
the object of revulsion might become the 
object of reverence. This is the great 


It is not the selfishness of hu-| 





seemed to promise, and there are some 
lives, no doubt, that fulfil much more; 
still, on the whole, there are not many 
who would deny, in looking back on life, 
that it has been both more painful and 
more futile than they expected. It has 
brought much they did not venture to 
hope for, but it has withheld more that 
they made almost sure of. To wake up 
to the fact that our life is to be a poorer 
thing than we thought it would be, is a 
dreary experience, but it is passed long 
before we reach the close of our career. 
The main circumstances of life have then 
been accepted as a part of the scenery 
through which the pilgrimage has lain. 
Its mistakes have borne fruit, but the 
fruit has been less bitter at last than at 
first, and mistake and misfortune are 
blended to the eye of the aged as planet 
and constellation on the midnight sky. 
Nor must this be regarded as a part of 
the weakness of age; it is a poor and 
morbid vanity that refuses to let past mis- 
take become present misfortune, and time 
does for us in this respect what reason 
might do at once, if feeling were always 
under its control. We speak of course 
of real mistake, and not of wrong-doing, 
—the sense of which is a thing so hid- 
den and sacred that one can hardly say 
whether it is keener at one time of life or 
another, —and perhaps we overrate the 
importance of the fact that it is not likely 
to find much expression after a certain 
time of life. At any rate, it is an advan- 
tage to escape from the regrets that are 
wholly unmoral. 

We sum up the advantages of age in 
trite, but yet significant words, when we 
speak of it as showing us the events of 
life under the influence of time. Time, it 
has been said, is no agent, but we should 
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be driven to cumbrous and misleading 
paraphrase if we refuse to speak of its 
work. The objects of the external world 
and the events of experience bear witness 
with a wonderful harmony to the soften- 
ing, healing influences that come with the 
mere rhythm of the seasons, — the mere 
succession of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter. As we wander over a ruined 
castle, and reflect that where the ivy flings 
its shining mantle and the wallflower lav- 
ishes its gold, was once a charred and 
blackened mass, speaking only of the 
horror of massacre and conflagration, we 
have a type of the change that comes over 
much experience, as we look back upon it 
through the vista of years. It is not 
merely that all things are brought into 
proportion, though this is much. We 
should be startled, even at a time of life 
when youth is past, if we could look into 
the future, and see how changed an as- 
pect would be taken by those events 
which seem to leave all their neighbor- 
hood blackened and charred. We should 
refuse to believe in the wonderful trans- 
muting power which is measured by the 
beat of the pendulum and the great clock 
of the heavens, and which, at times, seems 
chronicled by moments and defied by 
years. It is not that these things grow 
dim. That.is often true, no doubt, but 
we would not reckon the loss of feeling 
among the advantages of old age. It is 
not that we feel the great emotions of life 
less in age than in youth, but that we feel 
rather their meaning than their mere 
poignancy. A change has come over our 
apprehension of them, and the far-off 
storm reaches the ear as music. The 
antithesis between pain and pleasure is 
often lost; we turn coldly from days in 
which every moment seemed golden as it 
passed, pas Pre to revive every moment 
that, as it passed, seemed a barbed dart. 
This is not a description of all recollected 
experience ; there is some pain that never 
loses its painfulness. But it is true of 
much that we could not believe time had 
ry power to transmute, till we have left 
it far behind us. 

We have lately set before our readers 
the striking and eloquent passage in which 
Mr. W. R. Greg contrasts the different 
coloring taken by the hopes of the future 
beyond the grave, in youth and age, and 
seems to allow that as it comes nearer, it 
is the less ardently desired. The desire 
of the old man, he would seem to imply, 
is not fora fresh start amid new conditions 
of being, but simply for a blank of all exer- 
tion and suffering. We wonder in writing 
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that passage whether he remembered the 
closing words of the “De Senectute” with 
their ardent anticipation, their thrill of 
confident hope. Perhaps he would have 
said that they are not the utterance of the 
person in whose lips they are placed, but of 
one who was destined to know nothing of 
old age; and that were the actual Cato 
speaking instead of the dramatizing Cic. 
ero, we should not hear anything of those 
yearning desires which must have re. 
mained with all readers, as the most stir. 
ring of all heathen testimony to the im. 
pulse within us that points to immortality, 
and which is thus cited by one as little 
dependent on heathen testimony as the 

oet Dante. Itis true that Cicero wrote 
in the fulness of a maturity which he 
deemed that a resolute energy of will 
could render coeval with life, and his 
thirst for “the life which alone deserves 
the name of life” affords no testimony 
that that longing is characteristic of the 
last period of our sojourn here; nor is it 
from the lips of the aged that the hope 
receives much encouragement, in ordinary 
circumstances. As death draws near, 
men become disinclined for any contem- 
plation of the experience that lies beyond 
it; they are weary, and shrink from every 
effort that involves emotion, even if the 
emotion be one of joy. And yet surely 
recollections must be present to the minds 
of most of our readers of some old age 
which they could least adjust to the be- 
lief that the end of this life was the end 
of all life, — of the closing years of some 
long career that affect the ear of memory 
like a noble modulation bringing ina new 
key, and inevitably suggesting a much 
richer melody than that which it opened 
in this world. As the windows were 
darkened, and the grasshopper became a 
burden, and as desire failed, have we not 
all witnessed a revelation of new possi- 
bilities, within a character long familiar, 
rendering the notion that it should cease 
to be as impossible as that a picture to 
which we have seen the master-hand set- 
ting its last touches was just about to be 
committed by him to the flames? It isin 
the memories bequeathed by old age, 00 
less than in the visions of childhood, that 
we find a glimpse of those 

obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank inisgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realised ; 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble, like a guilty thing surprised. 


We must not look for these in conscious 
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utterance ; the time for anything requir- 
ing so much effort is in earlier life, when 
the spirit can face emotion and the intel- 
lect retains its spring. But they will 
come as stars in the twilight, to the eye 
that has watched the evening of mortal 
life; in memories of new patience, new 
tenderness, new strength, when all out- 
ward sources of strength were drying up. 
They will linger as a lesson of coura- 
geous hope not only for the shortening 
future that is bounded by old age, but for 
one of which they have helped us to re- 
gard many an old age, in its newness of 
harmonious beauty, as the almost audible 
promise. 


From The Pal! Mal! Gazette. 
BLACKS IN QUEENSLAND. 


Or all the races to whom the contact of 
civilization has been fatal, there is none 
more swiftly or surely dying out than the 
Queenslan blackfellow. -' sp ey ~ 
by the native police, poisoned fiery 
colonial rum, and —if all stories true 
— more than occasionally by other potent 
means, shot down in new country by 
every white man who sees them, until the 
survivors are glad of peace at any price, 
itis no matter for wonder that the strong- 
est tribe is soon reduced to a tithe of its 
former numbers. And yet before the 
whites came among them their life was 
not an unhappy one, especially in the 
coast districts, where game is more plen- 
tiful than inland, and where they seldom 
know a day’s hunger. Each tribe had its 
own recognized head, who ruled by virtue 
of his superior fighting qualities, but 
whose control over the rest was but 
slight. Each tribe had also its own dis- 
trict, out of which they seldom ventured 
except in time of war or when attempting 
to carry off a damsel from a neighboring 
camp. Each small collection of families 
had their own totem or crest, and scrupu- 
lously abstained from killing or eating the 
animal whose name they bore. heir 
moral character would then have com- 
pared not unfavorably with that of more 
civilized nations. heir marriage laws 
were very strict, and no intermarriage was 
permitted between members of the same 
lamily. They were polygamous, but 
adultery was almost unknown, and surely 
punished by death. Honest to eac 
other, pilfering was not one of their vices, 
and each tribe was almost a small com- 
mune. Living in a land of plenty, a very 





slight exertion was enough to ensure 
them and their families an abundance of 
food. Kangaroo and wallaby, opossum 
and bandicoot, turkeys and wild fowl, are 
all plentiful and easily got at, and when 
yams and the large potato-like roots of the 
water-lily are added to the list it will be 
seen that their diet was by no means to 
be despised. Did they wish for a change 
they had only to take to their canoes to 
be sure of an abundant supply of fish. 
Their nets, made by the gins by hand 
out of a species of hibiscus, were of im- 
mense size and very strong, and were gen- 
erally common property to three or four 
families. Their canoes, made of bark and 
sewn together with thread made of hibis- 
cus bark, are light, easily managed, and 
wonderfully buoyant, though an inexpe- 
rienced white man on stepping into one 
will probably take a header into the water 
on the opposite side. Their weapons are 
stone tomahawks, spears of various pat- 
terns, some of them barbed with great 
ingenuity, boomerangs — semi-circular 
pieces of wood pared so that their rota- 
tory motion is that of a screw — which 
they can throw with great force and accu- 
rate aim for eighty or ninety yards; and 
nullas, short clubs with a knobbed head, 
which they use both for throwing and 
hand-to-hand fighting. A heavy two- 
handed wooden sword and a shield com- 
plete the list of their offensive and defen- 
sive weapons. The use of the bow and 
arrow is fortunately unknown to them, 
except in the extreme north-east of the 
colony, where they have a considerable 
dash of Malay blood, and are frequently 
visited by blacks from the south of New 
Guinea, which is only about ninety miles 
distant. The only poison of which they 
have found out the use is the bark of a 
species of myrtle, which, being pounded 
up and then thrown into the water, sickens 
the fish and brings them to the surface 
where they become an easy prey. Their 
knowledge of medicine is very slight, but 
then they are, or rather were, rarely sick. 
The bite of a scorpion or centipede they 
cure by sucking and chewing the spot 
that was bitten. The bite of a death- 
adder or any deadly snake — of which 
there are but two or three sorts — they 
do not attempt to cure, but quietly lie 
.down, and amid the howls of their rela- 
tions await the death that speedily fol- 
lows the bite. A severe flesh woand ties 
= up with mud and keep moist for a 
ew days, and cure in this manner some 
A broken bone 


frightful-looking wounds. 
they set to the best of their ability, and 
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the result is usually a crooked or short- 
ened limb. Meastes they cure (?) by get- 
ting into a water-hole, and sitting there 
with their heads out until they recover, as 
they very rarely do from this, to them, 
terrible scourge. As for clothing, they 
content themselves with the costume of 
our first parents in their days of inno- 
cence, though occasionally, on grand oc- 
casions, the young gins wear a plaited 
loin-cloth. During the short Queensland 
winter they use possum rugs, which they 
make very neatly. Their houses consist 
of three or four sheets of bark put up in 
a semi-circle on the windy side of a small 
fire, round which they lie. Their only 
time of hardship is during the wet sea- 
son, when sometimes it rains incessant] 

for a fortnight, and they have some diff. 
culty in getting about after the game, and 
cannot fish in the flooded creeks. Their 
life, before the whites came, was as happy 
an animal existence as could be sastgtned. 
Plenty to eat and drink and little else to 
do, a genial climate, and few enemies, 
what more could any savage desire? Of a 
future state of existence they had not the 
faintest idea. They had laws; but they 


knew that if they broke them a blow on 
the head from a nulla or a spear through 
the body would be the result, so the 
wisely abstained. Superstitious, like ail 


ignorant races, they had a sort of idea of 
some evil power, who sent snakes and 
crocodiles and similar troubles, but they 
never went to the length of trying to pro- 
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pitiate him by prayer or sacrifice. One 
of their modes of execution is curious, 
When the death of a member of the tribe 
has been determined on by the elders, the 
unsuspecting victim is made insensible by 
a blow on the head, and his kidney fat is 
taken out through a small slit made be. 
tween the ribs. He wakes with probably 
a headache and certainly a sore side, but 
recovers sufficiently to go about for two 
or three days, when he dies vomiting in- 
cessantly. The blacks who are notin the 
secret are told, and believe, that a snake 
made the cut and got into the body, and 
so caused death; and as the wretched 
man is dying the old blacks who alone are 
allowed to get rid of their enemies in this 
fashion pretend to see the snake coming 
out of his mouth. Formerly they used to 
cremate their dead with considerable cere- 
mony, but now they bury like whites, 
That they were at one time cannibals 
there is no reason to doubt; and in the 
older days, when white men were not 
nate “genie | surprised and killed, their 
cooked and half-eaten remains were re- 
peatedly found in the blacks’ camp by the 
avenging native police. Of cultivation 
— are guiltless; they get their food 
with little trouble, so have no inducement 
to work. Now that they are half-civilized, 
their old customs and laws are nearly for- 
otten; their marriage laws are no longer 
<ept as of yore, and the few survivors are 
allowed to follow their inclinations regard- 
less of relationship. 





A New WHEAT-BEARING District IN IN- 
pia. — The India Office is lending its sanction 
just now to an enormous scheme for the recla- 
mation of the waste lands of the Punjab, The 
waters of the five rivers which give a name to 
that region flow wastefully away to the sea, 
leaving a large tract of desert land, some of 
which was once fertile, to be the home of noth- 
ing and nobody. Those same rivers are suffi- 
cient to make that same desert blossom as a 
rose, The work of cutting canals, which would 
afford means both for navigation and irrigation, 
would be enormous; but so far is it thought 
feasible that the India Office has undertaken 
to use the canals, paying tolls for its transit, 
and to buy the irrigating water, undertaking 
on its own account to collect the water rent 
from the natives, Engineering experts declare 
that the special work can easily be done, and 
reports have been made to the India Office 
which show that the land to be reclaimed has 





soil so rich in alluvial deposit from the Hima- 
layas that we may reasonably anticipate the 
time when a great region, now suffering only 
from want of water, will become the great 
wheat-bearing territory of India. Some por- 
tions of the great doab which it is proposed to 
reclaim —a doab fifty thousand square miles 
in extent—have undoubtedly been both in- 
habited and highly fertile in their day. In 
some cases the canal is almost made, the un- 
used bed of diverted rivers lying ready to be 
again filled with the life-giving stream. So 
that the earlier portion of the great work will 
be comparatively easy. But, whether easy or 
hard, the reclamation of fifty thousand square 
miles of land in an over-populated country, the 
irrigation of a tract so enormous in a country 
visited so frequently by famine, is a task the 
magnificence of which, from an engineering 
and from a political point of view, almost 
overweights the imagination, Farmer. 





